HERALD OF TRUTH. 


JUNE, 1847. 


Arr. LXXV.—THE NEXT PRESIDENCY. 


| HAVE no sympathy with any party or sect. As I think 
whatever my constitutional activity will permit, so shall | 
speak unreservedly whatever | wish, without foresight of 
the opinions of others. Whoever looks into an article of 
mine, must expect to find my views, and not hisown. The 
world must grant me freedom in its largest sense, and not 
attempt to impose restraints, for that attempt would be 
useless. I have learned the wholesome lesson, that this 
untrammelled freedom is essential to true mental growth, 
and the discovery of truth. Without it, no one can vindi- 
cate his manhood, nor enjoy the true dignity of his nature. 
Let it be understood, then, that 


“T must have liberty, 
Withall, as large a charter as the wind,” 


to speak whatsoever, howsoever and whensoever I please. 
Who that understands his rights and duties, will so far 
descend from his true position, as to forego the enjoyment 
of the former, and neglect the fulfillment of the latter, to 
gratify any person, clique, party, or sect, to whom, or to 
which he is not, in the remotest degree, accountable ? 
Who is so cowardly, as to quail before the frowns of those 
who have no business to restrain his utterance, and who 
sin before high Heaven, in attempting to limit freedom of 
inquiry? Who would do it for wealth, for station, or for 
the applause of men which, like a bubble, rises suddenly, 
glitters 4 moment, and then bursts into nothing? Who 
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102 A NATIONAL CRISIS. 


would not rather be himself, and retire, with his manhood, 
to some hollow tree for a cabin, with a crust of bread for 
his food, than be perked up in a palace, surrounded by a 
glittering train of fashionable fools; at the same time, con- 
scious that he has not acted as freely and independently as 
the Lord gave him right? Who that has made the sacri- 
fice necessary to gain the applause of the world, does not 
feel, even amid his abundance and honours, that it were 
better to have lived nobly, and die with the unregarded 
humble; yea, even to exclaim, 


“Give me again my hallow tree, 
A crust of bread and liberty!” 


But to the subject before us. Though triumphant on 
every field of battle, our country is in a crisis. Is the 
reader surprised at this announcement, and ready to in- 
quire what there is in the signs of the times to indicate a 
crisis? We are not, like poor lreland, amid gaunt famine, 
and falling, on every hand, by starvation. On the con- 
trary, the country is full of everything that can feed, clothe. 
or gratify any people. We are not, like Mexico, expose 
to constant defeat, and in danger of being impoverished 
or annihilated by a superior foe. On the contrary, th 
land is full of brave hearts, be: iting high with animal 
courage, and breathing defiance to the world. We are not. 
as the Prussians or Russians, under the power of Roya! 
Despots, who load their minions with chains and fetters 
wherewith to bind the refractory noble, whose impulsiv: 
natures force them to speak in behalf of public liberty. 
On the contrary, we, the people of the United States o! 
America, are as free as we choose, for the power is in our 
hands, and we can make or break, dig a pit and cast our- 
selves into it, or erect a ladder and climb to sublimer 
heights. Neither are we, as were the Romans, in their 
most brilliant period, when Augustus reigned the patron 
of Eloquence, of Art, and of Literature, nursing in our 
bosoms the elements of speedy dissolution, and fondling 
the serpent that is to infuse the fatal poison into the life- 
blood of the household. On the contrary, the conservative 
principles are in the ascendant; the agents of Develop- 
ment and Progress are in active operation, and have mas- 


tered those influences that give to man his downward pro- 
clivity. 
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TEMPTATION AND RESISTANCE. 403 


Is it asked, then, what this startling crisis can be, of 
which I speak? Lucifer was in a crisis, when he stood on 
the outposts of Heaven, struggling between the induce- 
ments, on the one hand, to advance in the bright career of 
the Angelic hosts, and the temptations, on the other, to 
take up arms against the King of Glory, and stake his for- 
tune upon the cast of a die, as he thought, not knowing 
the omniscience and omnipotence of his foe. Jesus was 
in a crisis, when the Devil took him up into a high moun- 
tain, and, showing him all the kingdoms of the world, 
with the glory thereof, promised their bestowment, if he 
would fall down and worship him. So our country is in a 
crisis; the elements of advancement in all that can hapify 
and dignify the people, if they will but cherish them, and 
submit to their influence, struggle, on the one hand, to 
maintain the spirit of peace, and vanquish all that disturb 
the well-being of man; while, on the other hand, the temp- 
tations of war and dominion, of military glory, and the 
gratification of a false patriotism, are struggling to quench 
the genial spirit of harmony and love, torender the people 
less susceptible of those higher and gentler virtues which 
begin to shine in the heaven of Progress. The Colonies 
were in a crisis, when they discussed the question of free- 
dom and future national greatness, or of submission and 
future colonial littleness. Half a dozen powerful spirits 
held in their hands the hopes of the world. On either 
hand, were wealth, station, and flattery, inviting their qui- 
escence, and periling the freedom and the greatness of 
Humanity, for an indefinite period to come; while before 
them, bright as the unrevealed glory of Heaven, the Genius 
of Liberty and Improvement beckoned them on, and 
reached out the standard and beacon-light, to guide the 
people to independence and greatness. Shall Otis and 
Warren, Hancock and Adams, Henry and Lee, yield to the 
dictates of selfishness, and repose in the lap of Royal fa- 
vour; or, lifting up their gaze, and stepping firmly for- 
ward, become the standard-bearers of Freedom and Pro- 
gress? A little less courage, a little less nobility of soul 
at that pregnant moment, would, in all probability, have 
kept the world a century behind its present position. That 
was a crisis which demanded men of divine fire, and they 
came to the rescue in hopefulness and trust. 

Not unlike that, in many respects, is the crisis of the 
present. Virtue and goodness demand men of hone. 
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404 WHAT THE TIMES DEMAND 


hearts and elevated aims, to point the people to the gath- 
ering cloud, warn them of danger, and direct with pure 
counsel: not that Roman virtue, whose essence was bra- 
very in the field, and valour in the fight, but that virtue 
which looks above the animality of our nature, and reaches 
for the pure and the lofty; that virtue whose soul is broth- 
erly love, and whose prayer is for the triumph of peace, 
and union, and happiness among men. In peace, virtue 
has flourished like the flower planted in fertile soil, and re- 
freshed by the morning dews; but, as the autumn comes 
and congeals that dew, the fragrant and beautiful flower 
dies in the frosty embrace; so, when the charms of peace 
are dissipated by pans of victory sung, and eulogiums 
of military glory declaimed before the people, virtue 
writhes in the embrace of the base sentiments of our nature. 

Is this not, then, a crisis demanding the co-operation of 
the good of every party andsect? Already we are pointed 
to Matamoras, Monterey , and Buena Vista, as the bloody 
fields whereon a hero triumphed, and invited to call him 
from the smoke, and dust, and blood of battle, to traverse 
the Nation, and win the people’s shouts and votes, as a 
candidate for the Presidency of the Republic. 

In selecting a candidate for the Chief Magistracy of the 
Nation, especial reference should be had to the influence 
which the spirit of his life and mind would exert upon » 
public heart. This, though almost entirely overlooked, 
of more real importance than all other aitiaiion. 
Tariffs, and Banks, and Annexations, with all the minor 
questions that have agitated the parties for the last twenty 
years, are not fraught with half the weal or woe to the 
Nation, as is the moral aspect which the temper of the can- 
didate’s mind gives to every contest. When the question 
of enriching or -ennobling the people is at stake, who, pos- 
sessing half a soul, can hesitate a moment on the manner 
of casting his vote? Who would dive down into the 
damps of “the mine, to bring up the shining ore which only 
blinds while it glistens, when he might reach up to Heaven. 
and place upon his brow the diadem, all sparkling. with 
the gems of the virtues? Who would so far forget the 
sublimity of his being, the grandeur of his nature, as to 
peril a single pure impulse, a single holy sentiment which 


is born for both time and eternity, when the building up or 


breaking down of banks, the annexation of territory, 0 
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MILITARY HEROES. 405 


the conquest of a nation, chance to be pervaded by a sen- 
timent hostile to the spiritual advancement of the popular 
mind? ‘To these interrogatories, but one answer can be 
given by all noble minds, for the saying of Juvenal is true, 
that, Nodilitas sola est atque amica virtus. 

Granting, then, that every well-disposed citizen is in- 
clined to place some importance upon the moral consider- 
ations involved in the next Presidential contest, I will pro- 
ceed to inquire into the expediency of placing before the 
people a military candidate. What disciplinary elements 
will such a candidate bring before the country? All will 
concede, that he will communicate to the mass of mind the 
spirit which actuates his own. What is the spirit of a 
military mind? Look at the great military heroes who 
have built up and overthrown nations, desolated empires, 
and carried indiscriminate slaughter among all ages, sexes, 
and conditions of people. What mental faculties were 
predominant in their minds? Did they possess that char- 
ity and brotherly love, which, the more they are made to 
govern our actions, the more divine we become? On the 
contrary, were they not excessively ambitious and destruc- 
tive? Would they not peril the lives of thousands of their 
fellow men, whenever there was a prospect of increasing 
their military fame by some daring achievement? Could 
they sympathise ardently with the suffering, and did they 
revolt at the thought of being instrumental in destroying 
the happiness of their fellow men? Did they possess that 
enlarged philanthropy which encompasses the world, and 
folds, within its warm embrace, the whole family of man ? 
| take it, that the same sentiments which have actuated 
military heroes in past times, still continue to characterise 
them; that the same influences which have inspired an 
unconquerable thirst for the glory of the field, still operate 
with those who are induced to become the leaders of ar- 
mies, as well as those who are induced to engage, in any 
way, in this work of death. No man of purely exalted 
feelings, can countenance war in any form. No truly 
good man would shoulder his musket, with the intent of 
shooting his fellow, unless it be to defend his family and 
fireside from the intrusion of the foe. Our country, to be 
sure, must be defended ; but Goodness is its surest defence, 
its most impregnable bulwark. Any people, actuated by 
justice, in all their intercourse with other nations, will, at 
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406 THE PAST—THE PRESENT. 


this age of enlightenment, escape all difficulties. There is 
mind enough and heart enough among men, to preserve 
the peace of the world, provided this mind and heart can 
be permitted to rule. Herein, the Present is superior to 
the Past. A deep-seated hatred of war, and its disastrous 
consequences, prevails to a great extent, in consequence 
of the ascendancy of higher principles. In the Past, the 
people united in the love of war and its horrours, and the 
waste of life, the burning of cities, and the desolation of 
all that was fair and beautiful, were little regarded, if but 
their charming, enticing enthusiasm, inspired by the march, 
the fight, and the shout of victory, were gratified. Instead 
of beholding the mother, who should glow with charity 
and love, presenting the shield to her son, and the fair 
daughter, who should breathe nought but purity and peace, 
cheering on her brother and lover to deeds of animal dar- 
ing, we now see them extending their holy influence across 
the boundaries of nations, and saluting each other across 
seas and oceans, in the name of peace. They unite, in 
all lands, to modify the destructive and wicked spirit that 
actuates too many of the sterner sex. They are more dis- 
posed to drop a tear over the dark iniquities of war, than 
join in the triumphal shout, and to bid their brothers God 
speed in the practice of peaceful acts, and the cultivation o! 
those faculties that ennoble our nature. This difference 
between the spirit of the Past and the Present, renders 
still more odious and wicked the war-spirit that auctuates 
many of our citizens, because the influences amid which 
an individual is reared, modify the character of his con- 
duct. Calvin is excused for the part he acted in the burn- 
ing of Servetus, because the act was in “accordance witli 
the spirit of the age, and approved by the best minds of 
the times.” Did he live in this age, and should he be in- 
strumental in such a deed, no words could convey the pop- 
ular notion of the deep depravity of his mind. If, then. 
Alexander, Hannibal and Cesar were possessed of mental 
characteristics hostile to the welfare of mankind in their 
respective ages, what must be said of military heroes of 
our day, when the principles of Right are so much better 
understood? If they are considered of bad mental coa- 
stitution, and blameable for the destruction and desolation 
they occasioned, what must be said of those who now 
breathe the same spirit of slaughter, and aspire to mili- 
tary command? 





SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT. 407 


The question arising here is, whether Peace or War be 
the natural state of man; whether the one or the other 
be more favourable to the general happiness of the race ? 
| apprehend there are, at this day, few disciples of Hobbes, 
who taught that the state of hostility was the natural state 


of mankind. There is no one so blind to the purposes of 


Jehovah in the creation of intelligent beings, as not to re- 
volt at this unfeeling doctrine. It is granted, then, uni- 
versally, that Peace is the true state for man, and that 


everything opposed to Peace is hostile to the well-being of 
the human family. It is granted, also, that the spirit of 


Peace is more emphatically the spit of the nineteenth 
century than of any preceding age. With it the best minds 
of the times are imbued, and for its universal prevalence 
ihey are labouring. The holiest desire, and most earnest 
prayer of the times, is, that all mankind may enjoy the 
earth in quietude and love, and unite heart and hand in 
promoting human elevation. There is in the souls of our 
noblest men and women, an earnest reaching forward to 
the better, and an encouraging hopefulness for the triumph 
of goodness and happiness. Poets are singing their most 
eloquent strains to the step of Progress, and the great- 
hearted philanthropist lifts up a countenance all radiant 
with the spirit of Jesus, and throws around the souls of his 
fellows the genial spirit of his heavenly mind. 

The question arising here is, whether the spirit of the 
nineteenth century shall be fostered, or whether it shall 
bend to the re-supremacy of the destructive spirit of the 
Past. To this question, there can be but one answer from 
all good men. By all means, is the general exclamation, 
foster the agents of improvement, mental and moral, as 
well as physical, which this age has so gloriously adopted. 
If the lights of better days have really caught the view of 
man, let nothing be done to obscure them. If the people 
are entertaining that good spirit which is to reconcile man 
to man, and all to God, O, let nothing transpire to slake 
their thirst, or create a disrelish. The moral aspect of the 
age is decidedly encouraging, and God knows, and we all 
know, that the weakness of virtue yet demands the fondling 
care of every gentle influence, and that any important 
movement which should strengthen the vicious propensity 
of the people, would almost annihilate the moral improve- 
ment that has been made during the last half century. 
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408 THE PRESIDENT’S TOSITION. 


The question that now presses upon our attention, is, 














cy would the nomination of a military hero as a candidate 
tc: for election to the Presidency of the Republic, subserve the 
bi ‘ause of moral and religious improvement, or answer thc 
¢23 demands of the times? What is the position which the 
va President occupies? I fear the responsibilities of the sta- 
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at tion have not been sufliciently canvassed. The people are 
« not sufficiently aware for whom and for what they are 
casting their suffrages, when they vote for a President of 
the United States. They think they are voting for or 
against some great national measure of political policy— 


























ye for a tariff, or against it—for a bank, or against a bank,— 
i but the truth is, they are voting for or against that which 
fim is of infinitely greater importance than all the questions 
ie that have been discussed by political parties from the be- 











7 ginning of time. “Principles, not men,” has been the 
ep motto of many politicians who have dictated law for the 





people ; but the fact is, they are voting for a man of some 
character, and also for the greatest of principles, of which 
they have scarcely dreamed. Who is he that sits at the 
head of the Republic? He is one who either embodies 
the spirit of the people, and is, therefore, not superior; or 
is in advance of them, and, therefore, will do much to 
bring them to a higher position of excellence; or he is be- 
. hind the spirit of the age, and, therefore, impedes the car 
, of Progress, and will leave his constituents lower than he 
et found them. Now, it is not desirable that he should be 
merely the representative of the popular moral character, 
and the popular philosophy, for he will confer no moral 
good upon his country. He will simply stand to things as 
they are, while the desire of every friend of man is, that 
he should lend the powerful influence of his high position 
and great name, to the cause of human advancement. 
Much less is it desirable that he should be behind the spirit 
of the age, for then his influence will be positively opposed 
to that progress which it is practicable to make. He 
breathes his spirit, whatever it may be, into the general 
mind. His messages are read by almost every man, wo- 
man and school-boy in the nation, and the spirit that per- 
vades them is breathed into the souls of the people. What 
he writes and sends to every house in the nation, is the 
transcript of his own mind. If his mind be stationary, 
and aspires not to greater things for the common good, his 
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CHARACTER OF THE MARTIAL HERO. 409 


saw 


productions will do no good; if it be behind the age, they 
will do positive harm ; but, if it be progressive, and, eagle- 
like, looks upward to brighter things, the spirit of his la- 
bours, like the sun of opening day, will illumine that which 
was before dark, awaken the world to life, activity and 
joy, and fire the hearts of the people with a desire for 
higher attainments. Is not, then, a great end accomplished, 
when aman of this character is elevated to the highest 
seat in the gift of the people? And is not this considera- 
tion of more consequence than all others combined? | 
ask not that he be what is emphatically called a Reformer ; 
but I do contend, that he should be a man of large and lib- 
eral soul, whose aspirations are not limited by the note- 
books of the Past, whose heart is warmed with hope, and 
animated with a correct view of the greatness and good- 
ness Which man can attain, and whose eye flashes elo- 
quently, when gazing upon the beautiful prospect that 
stretches away, in glowing brightness, upon that higher 
ground, which man is destined to tread. 

And now, think of a military hero as a candidate for 
this sublime position! What trait of character, answering 
to the above requisition, can he possess, who was nursed 
in the brutal lap of war, fed spiritually upon the blood 
and slaughter that flowed all seething and foaming around 
him, went to fight the poor Indian in his own morasses, 
and, when he could not force his minions of butchery 
through their marshy land, suggested the transportation of 
blood-hounds from Cuba, to track them to their hiding- 
places, and tear them in pieces—not the strong warrior 
alone, who, with his weapons, might defend himself, when 
on his watch, but the innocent mother, in her lowly wig- 
wam nursing her tender young, and the little girl and boy, 
as they unsuspectingly cull the wild flowers, listen to the 
sweet singers of the grove, or look upon their smiling im- 
ages reflected in the stream. Hea President of the Uni- 
ted States, whose ear never listened to the enchanting song 
of love, whose soul never responded to the heavenly spirit 
of brotherly charity which is the life of purity, whose heart 
never beat with holier emotions, when he saw the light of 
a brighter day breaking in upon the night of mind! He 
a candidate, who has passed his life in the tented field, 
spent his days in preparing men for the work of death, 
and leading them on to slaughter! He a President, who 
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410 HIS INFLUENCE PERNICIOUS. 


has been all his life-time suppressing the holier sentiments 
of his nature, and developing the gross, animal portions 
of his constitution! He a Chief Magistracy of the Re- 
public, while yet his sword is unsheathed, and his skirts all 
dripping with human gore! Goodness sickens at the 
thought, and love of God and man languishes her head in 
sorrow ! 

Look at the consequences of bringing such a man be- 
fore the people, for their suffrages. What is the character 
of the elements that will be brought to the contest? Eu- 
logiums of the hero will echo and re-echo in the hearing 
of the people for many months. His bravery as a soldier, 
and his heroism as a military chieftain, will be the burden 
of many flaming speeches, delivered in every school-house 
and grove where political gatherings can be assembled. 
To what faculties of the mind do such elements appeal ? 
Do they direct the mind to the true and the good? No, 
no, no,—they pervert the mind, by unduly developing the 
baser faculties. Scenes of cruelty, kept before the mind, 
will render it cruel. The child, whose unperverted neture 
pitied the lamb, as it “licked the hand just raised to shed 
its blood,” hardens his heart, and congeals the tear of pity, 
after gazing upon a few of those touching scenes. Con- 
tact with ugliness never fails to impart rudeness and gross- 
ness to the soul.* Contact with the pure and the beauti- 
ful, never fails to render the mind purer and _ nobler. 
Scenes of violence, when often witnessed, never fail to 
render the mind more fierce and cruel. A multitude of 
people never assembled to witness the execution of an un- 
fortunate wretch, but were degraded and vitiated by the 
spectacle. It is with great trepidation, that an individual 
takes the first step in crime ; but every successive step ren- 
ders him firmer, and diminishes the strength of that good 
a. within him, which struggles to rescue him. At 
last he becomes the unblushing thief, murderer, or pirate, 
and regards not the enormity of his conduct. 

The truth of this philosophy cannot be disputed. Let 
the reader, then, make two applications of it to the subject 
in hand, and ask: 1. What must be the character of that 
mind which has only been disciplined by the contact of 
cruel scenes? and can a military hero possibly possess that 
true excellency and greatness of soul, which fits him for a 

* On this subject, see Art. III. of this work. 





WAR-SPIRIT DESTRUCTIVE TO MORALITY. 411 


Chief Magistracy of a civil people? On the contrary, 
does he not possess every trait unfavourable to public vir- 
tue? 2. What must be the effect of bringing such a mind 
in contact with the minds of the people? As _ purity 
‘an never associate with vice, without being sullied, 
so neither can a good mind come in contact with a bad 
spirit, without feeling wounded thereby. A mind may be 
so pre-eminently good, as to hold the bad in continual 
subjection, and make everything subserve its improve- 
ment. But the mass of mind, as we now find it in our 
country, cannot escape the contamination, when brought 
in contact with the evil. The news of every victory 
gained in our present war, takes a powerful hold of the 
baser sentiments of the primitive formations of mind, 
and the middle and higher strata do not, by any means, es- 
cape the debasement resulting from these appeals to their 
vicious propensities. Every victory gained, or battle 
fought, lets the nation down in a moral point of view. 
With such reports from the South, what dowe hear? The 
booming of cannon, and the shouts of the people. Why 
this rejoicing ? Because the country is victorious. No re- 
gard is had to the slaughter that has been made, not only 
among the soldiery of the enemy, but also among the un- 
offending women and children. Noe xpression of pity from 
those who rejoice, is heard for the innocent whose blood 
and brains bespattered the pavements of Vera Cruz, nor 
for the poor who are rendered homeless, nor for the widow 
and the orphan. But, all the holier feelings that are cher- 
ished in time of peace, are silenced by the enthusiasm 
occasioned by a false patriotism, and no value can be dis- 
covered in the happiness or life of a Mexican sacrificed on 
the altar our country has erected to Mars. The conse- 
quences of this war are most perilous to the nation. It 
will not only impede the moral improvement of the people 
for at least a quarter of a century, but will neutralise the 
advancement that has been made for the last twenty-five 
years. Those stubborn faculties, which have been unduly 
developed, and produced the vice and crime of the world, 
but which, the spirit of goodness has done much to 
restrain and tranquilise, are enabled, by the influence 
of this war, to burst their confinement, and throw 


their blighting poison upon the fair, the beautiful, and the 
good. 
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412 OPINION OF MADISON. 






If this be the injurious influence of the war upon the 
public mind, how shall we estimate the moral ruin that 
will inevitably be occasioned by bringing him, who is the 
soul and spirit of that war, before the people, as a candi- 
date for the Presidency! Should the war cease with 1847, 
such a step would perpetuate all its unholy influences 
through the period of the political contest, and, in case of 
his election, throughout the term of his public service. 

The impertant question to be considered now is, does 
the spirit of peace pervade the Constitution of the Repub- 
lice? Does every high and holy consideration demand the 
cultivation of peace with all nations? Were | to refer to 
the solicitude of our fathers on this subject, | should point 
first to the Constitution, which has stripped the Executive 
of all power over the subject of war, and authorised Con- 
gress only to publish to the world the existence of hostili- 
ties. ‘They saw the dangers that would attend the grant- 
ing of power to a single man, on this subject, especially 
when that man was strongly endowed with the military 
propensity. On this point, hear Madison: 


“In no part of the Constitution is more wisdom to be found, than 
in the clause which confides the question of war or peace to the 
legislature, and not to the executive department. Beside the ob- 


jection of such a mixture of heterogeneous powers, the trust and 


the temptation would be too great for any one man. * * War 
is, in fact, the true nurse of executive aggrandisement. In war, a 
physical force is to be created, and it is the executive will which is 
1 direct it. In war, the public treasures are to be unlocked, and 
it is the executive hand which is to dispense them. In war, the 
honours and emoluments of office are to be multiplied, and it is the 
executive patronage under which they are to be enjoyed. It is in 
war, finally, that laurels are to be gathe red, and it is the executive 
brow they are to encircle. The strongest passions, and the most 
dangerous weaknesses of the human  breast—ambition, avarice, 
vanity, the honourable or venial love of fame—are all in conspira- 
cy against the desire and duty of peace. Hence, it has grown into 
an axiom, that the executive is the department of power most dis- 
tinguished by its propensity to war; hence, it is the practice of all 


States, in proportion as they are free, to disarm this propensity of 


its influence. 

** As the best praise, then, that can be pronounced on an execu- 
live magistrate, is, that he is the friend of peace; a praise that rises 
in its value, as there may be a known capacity to shine in war; so 
it must be one of the most sacred duties of a free people, to mark 
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the first omen in the society, of principles that rnay stimulate the 


hopes of other magistrates of another propensity, to intrude into 
questions on which its gratification depends.”’* 


Thus spoke one of the noblest expounders of the Con- 
stitution, and one of the most far-seeing statesmen of the 
age. What would he have thought of the project of bring- 
ing a candidate for President into the field, whose heart 
has been disciplined in war, and who, undoubtedly, has no 
disposition for peace, as long as an enemy can be routed, 
and a victory won? If it be the best praise that can be 


bestowed upon a Chief Magistrate, that he is the friend of 


peace, would it not be the highest praise that can be ac- 
corded to the people, that they have looked into the heart 
of the man whom they have elevated to that high position, 
and found it free from the propensity to war, and filled 
with the mild spirit of peace ? 

The power, patronage and influence of the executive 
are very great, and, although the Constitution has not 
granted him authority over the dreadful subject of war, 
yet it is well known that he can exert his influence upon 
the legislative department, and too often wield it at his 
pleasure. Experience has proved, that the Constitution is 
more of the shadow than the substance, and imposes but a 
weak barrier to the exercise of authority by the President 
or the Legislature. The present war was forced upon the 
people by the President alone, by so directing the army, as 
to involve it in imminent peril, and render it necessary for 
Congress to rescue it by sending men and supplies, and 
thereby to recognise the existence of war, and tacitly as- 
sent to the procedure of the Executive. To what, then, 
in this case, did the constitutional prohibition amount? 
The history of the country shows, that the President can 
exercise almost a sovereign will, and be assured of support 
from the other governmental departments. How impor- 
tant, then, is it, for the people to place a peace-loving 
man at the helm of the Nation, in order that justice may 
be done, peace preserved, lives and treasures saved, and 
general happiness perpetuated! Setting aside the higher 
moral aspect of the case, the selfish principle alone impe- 
riously demands, by every regard for private and public 
good, that the people declare their government a govern- 
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414 STORY’S OPINION. 


ment of peace, and attempt to keep it so, by rejecting the 
military hero, and electing the moral hero whose noble 
nature has been developed by holy influences. 

We, the people, should be studious to avoid everything 
that tends to induce a spirit of military glory. It is op- 
posed to intellectual and moral elevation and refine ment, 
for its enthusiasm lends a charm to savage brutality, and 
makes the mind forgetful of its truest good and exalted 
destiny. Concerning war, Story has thus written: 


“Tt is sometimes fatal to public liberty itself, by introducing a 
spirit of military glory, which is ready to follow, wherever a suc- 
cessful commander will lead; and in a Republic, whose institutions 
are essentially founded on the basis of peace, there is infinite dan- 
ger that war will find it both imbecile in defence, and eager for 
conquest. Indeed, the history of Republics has but too fatal) 
proved, that they are too ambitious of military fame and conquesi, 
and too e asily de ‘voted to the vie ws of de ‘magogues, , who flatter the ir 
pride, and betray their interests.”’* 


What can contribute so much to swell the people’s hearts 
with this dangerous and destructive spirit of military glory, 
as the nomination of a military hero for the highest office 
in the gift of the people? During the canvass, his praises 
must be sung, his battles re-fought before the people, young 
and old, and the eloquence of innumerable orators must 
picture, in glowing colours, the glory of his triumphs, and, 
if possible, justify the slaughter of seven hundred women 
and children, by the brilliance it threw around: the brow 
of the hero, and the honour it conferred on our glorious 
country. The nomination of such a man, and the waging 
of such a contest, would be most disastrous to the morality 
of the nation. As war and peace are totally incompatible, 
so are the doings of the camp and the field incompatible 
with moral excellence. 

True, the Presidential chair has been occupied by men 
who have fought and conquered. Washington was our 
first President; but he was not a military hero, as Cesar 
and Buonaparte were, nor as those are who are now lead- 
ing the armies of the Republic. He was called from a 
peaceful retirement, and from the joys of domestic happi- 
ness, to unite with his fellow countrymen in striking tor 
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liberty and independence. Everything good and great, 
for the Colonies, and for the world, was at stake, and 
Washington, while he shed a tear over the necessity forced 
upon them of shedding human blood, acted under a sol- 
emn conviction of the great gain which would be reaped 
for Humanity. Our present heroes have not this spirit, 
for they have made war the business of their lives, as the 
most charming pursuit in which they could engage. In 
time of peace, they have been panting for a chance of dis- 
tinguishing themselves—not by heroism in the cause of hu- 
man advancement, but by bravery and valour in the deadly 
conflict. Washington retired, when the battles of Ameri- 
cun freedom were ended, and reluctantly came, at the bid- 
ding of the people, to sit at the head of the young Repub- 
lic. And when he had served as long as the higher inter- 
ests of his country required, he retired, against the wishes 
of his fellow citizens, leaving the parting injunction, “ Cul- 
tivate peace and harmony with all nations; religion and 
virtue demand it.” Jackson and Harrison were military 
heroes; but they were also heroes in peace. In soliciting 
the people's votes, their partizans appealed to the military 
spirit of the people, and, in this, incalculable moral injury 
was done. ‘The smouldering spirit of war was again 
awakened to fervent heat, and rendered the people less 
disposed to regard with complacency the peaceful influ- 


ences of true men for the amelioration of the condition ot 


Humanity, and the elevation of the race. The people, 
during both contests, were carried wildly onward with the 
stormy spirit of the military hero. Both of them, too, 
were brought forward, and elevated to oflice. at an age 
when soberness is apt to rest upon the mind, and when, 
however ardent they might have been in former years, 
they would be little inclined to favour war for personal 
aggrandisement. The former struck, with a bold hand, at 
some of the favourite institutions of the people, and had 
his hands full, without courting a war with foreign pow- 
ers; but the people, during his administration, wanted to 
distinguish themselves in a war with France, but France 
was not disposed to fight. There sat the hero of New Or- 
leans and the eighth of January, at the head of the whole 
nation, and the people could see little else but cotton bales, 
the smoke and dust of battle, and the retreat of Packen- 
ham. The crashing of banks beneath the stroke of the 
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hero, and the silencing of State-Rights guns, by his with- 
ering rebuke, could scarcely turn the charmed gaze of the 
people from the glittering laurels of the military hero. 
Harrison was elected amid the madness of the people; but, 
poor soul! he was speedily called hence, and left the mili- 
tary spirit, awakened during his election, to originate a 
war of some kind. England would not fight, and so the 
people were compelled to satisfy themselves with puerile 
Mexico for an enemy. With her, victory was sure, and 
conquest certain. The Anglo-Saxon race must rule and 
reign over the whole continent, and they might as well 
begin now to assert their dominion. The President could 
not wait the assembling of Congress, or perhaps feared 
they would have too strong a sense of justice, and too 
much benevolence, to declare war; so the trick was to get 
the army into difficulty, and thus force Congress into com- 
pliance. It was an ingenious trick, to overcome constitu- 
tional scruples, and secure the gratification of the military 
spirit of the people. 

We should, by all means, as citizens of a Republic in 
whose welfare the world is so deeply interested, condemn 
every course of policy which is calculated to foster the mil- 
itary spirit, and most cordially approve and support what- 
ever will eradicate it from the public heart, and, in its 
stead, inspire that benevolence which is indispensable to 
universal happiness. Who, with the most limited know!- 
edge of the human mind, can believe the election of a 
military hero to the Chief Magistracy, would subserve the 
interests of peace? Who believes it would not greatly in- 
flame the warlike ardour of the people, and endanger the 
peace of the country, after the present war shall cease ? 
In the very nature of things, it must be so. 

How great, then, is the responsibility resting upon every 
citizen, in this matter! How mistaken is the zeal of those 
who are already shouting for the hero of Monterey! It 
cannot be, that they have reflected upon the whole sub- 
ject. Let them look to the future with a prescient eye, 
and they can see the sky that must be veiled in darkness, 
should the spirit of war transcend the spirit of peace. 

But it is said by some of the leaders of a certain party, 
that the hero of so many well-faught fields, is essential to 
the success of their party and measures. This amounts to 
a confession of the military hallucination that maddens the 
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mass. This spirit should be curbed, end all good men can 
see the danger of pandering toits power. But the success 
of a party! Good heavens! is party success of more value 
than peace, of more value than virtue, of more value than 
moral progress, of more value than true national glory, 
and the perpetuity and perfection of the Republic! What 
soul is so selfish as to permit the success of a party which 
is, itself, (as all parties are,) a falsehood, to obscure the 
brightness that beams in the future, as the reward of that 


moral heroism which looks alone to the advancement of 


Humanity ! 


Arr. LXXVI.—HAIL TO THE BLOSSOMS! 
BY S. COATES KINNEY. 


Ye Blossoms, on a thousand graceful stems, 
And ye that in the forest radiant blow, 
Countless, or waving sweet your crimson wings 
And white upon the tree-tops, as with life, 

Or bending in the cool, from mossy marge 

Of rill, to kiss the prattling waters,—hail ! 
Whether the red cheek of the balmy morn, 
Touching your tearful eyelids, wakes you, or 
Calm noon inclines you dreamy, or ye hold 
Your tiny cups, to catch the silver dews, 
While Vesper ushers in the darkness, or 
Wave starry in the moonlight,—hail! all hail! 
Hail! in the valleys, up the land-slopes, ye, 
Ye on the hill-tops, blooming gay, 

And ye, the grassy meads that sprinkle, hail! 
Wherever ye unfold your petals bright, 

On hill, or valley, welcome to the light! 


When came the warm south wind, and chased away 

The snow-flakes, and the fettered rills set free, 

Then leaped ye forth, and laughed beneath the sun, 

While upward, like a burst of revelry, 

For joy the shout of glad birds rose. Such birth 

Had ye, such being, after rolled the clouds 

Of gloom away; and who not welcomes you? 

Whom, treading free the common earth, the sight 
VOL. 1.—27 
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Of you, and your sweet exhalation, make 

Not glad? The sparks of living poetry 

Old Nature kindled in the soul, must all 

Have faded quite to ashes, if the breath 

Of you, ye Blossoms, fail to fan a flame 

Of rapture on the spirit’s altar,—every joy 
That makes existence worth desire, have fallen, 
Like you, when withered, from the tree of life, 
If your bright being wakens no emotion. 

For ye—a vivid language visible— 

Express, with your leaves, white and steeped in rainbows, 
The writ poesy of the moving soul, 

That permeates and animates the whole. 
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Is there who may not hail your beauty ?—whom, 
With scorn ejected from the haunts of men, 
From sight of you dark penal walls debar, 

From scent of your sweet fragrance, and the song 
Of birds rejoicing, that would fain return 

Contrite to ways of virtue, and the paths 

Of innocence? Ah! many. They are barred 
In hideous dungeons, where nor sympathy 

Nor sunshine ever comes, and damned till death 
Degraded; for the world remembers not 
Forgiveness for the crimes of those who fall 

In evil hour, but points relentless scorn 

At them, thus goading on to blacker guilt, 

‘Till they are irreclaimable forever. 

Weep, Blossoms, weep at evening and flushed morn, 
And to the pensive moon pour dewy tears, 

To move humanity to pity; wave 

Your radiant beauty to her sight; wave till 

Her mirrored soul reflect your loveliness, 

And every heart of her great family, 

From ignorance and crime set free, throb warm 
Hosannas with the chant of birds that sing, 

** All hail! bright Blossoms, welcome with each Spring!” 
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Art. LXXVII.—PLATONIC LOVE. 
BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir there is a man on earth I love, it is a student—that 
calm, reasoning, dispassionate man, who foregoes the al- 
lurements of fashionable life—-the seductive attractions of 
society—for the silent closet, and the deep, almost unfath- 
omable love of his old musty tomes. I have felt the stu- 
dent’s glow of happiness myself—I, with my stock of su- 
perficial acquirements, and with my intellect of partial 
cultivation—yet | have felt the inexpressible happiness of 
seclusion in the silent closet, and page after page pored 
over the thoughts and achievements of men long passed 
_away. There is a pleasing melancholy in tracing the in- 
vestigations and the sentiments of men who once, like our- 
selves, moved about, and flourished their time on life’s 
stage, and who have now all passed into the silent grave. 
| peruse their thoughts with feelings of awe, and think of 
them with sentiments of partial adoration. 1 have stood 
upon the very spot where thou didst trace thy History of 
the World, brave Sir Walter Raleigh! I have seen the 
place where thou hast passed many a wakeful and thought- 
ful hour, noble Knight, and where thou didst finally suffer 
death! I have seen thy name deeply carved upon the 
oaken wall, and with thine own hand, sweet Lady Jane 
Gray! And there, too, have | looked over the names and 
the inscriptions of many a royal and noble prisoner, who 
suffered in that same old pile. I have for hours looked 
upon the relics of great warriors, statesmen and kings— 
upon the ignoble tools with which they used to obtain their 
aggrandisement, or their downfall; and then upon the 
magnificent tombs which enclose their remains, and, in 
gilded letters, record their virtues. I was present at the 
opening of the tomb of one of England’s proudest kings, 
The monarch had lain for centuries, yet there he reposed, 
with his arms crossed, as if they had been folded in death 
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420 HOW FRAGILE IS GREATNESS! 


but yesterday, and the crown of gold still glittering bright- 
ly upon his head. The face was pale and fine in its tex- 
ture; the eyes were closed, as if but recently; and the 
hand still held the untarnished sceptre. We were but a 
small group, who tarried around that royal clay; and 
mutely and silently we stood, gazing down upon the gem- 
med crown, the golden sceptre, the jeweled robe, and the 
dust which it enveloped. And it was a strange picture ; 
for there lay the huge marble coffin, with the pale face of 
the monarch visible ; the expression of scorn still dwelling 
upon the curled lip; and a haughty kingly pride enthroned 
upon the calm, reposing countenance. And above us arose 
the lofty marble pillars of old Westminster Abbey; the 
towering arches far over us, shaded in the distance, like 
the boundless dome of the midnight heaven. And there 
we stood, we six proud men—for England’s Peers were 
there—and we felt humbled, and that we were but mites 
of the dust, gazing upon that lifeless clay, and uncovered 
beneath the lofty arches of that vast pile. Then the Bish- 
op of Westminster spoke of the frailty and evanescence 
of all earthly things ; and oh, how truthful came his words | 
to our hearts, when he touched the proud, scornful lip of 
the monarch, and it crumbled to dust! We thought how 
easily the prideful, curled lip, and the haughty stern fea- 
tures, could be changed to dust in its century-lodged house ; 
and we felt that the glitter of a crown, and the gleam of 
burnished gold, were but mere baubles in the thought of 
the eternity to come,—that man, after all, in his assump- 
tion of the God-like, is but a mere creeping thing, like the 
worm which perisheth. 

But wherefore this digression? I know not. The feel- 
ings of the moment brought it; please excuse it, dear read- 
er. I was speaking of the student, and of his strange in- 
explicable love of musty lore, and of seclusion. When | 
spoke of the student, | was thinking of Jerome Harold. | 
scarcely know how to describe him, without infringing 
upon the Novelist’s description. Still there were phases 
in his nature alternately dark and light—mental traits 
which might be almost classed among the hallucinations, 
were there not a method in them—traits, which, if sketched 
in tints, would only require two, but contrasting in their 
nature—bright and glorious—gloomy and dismal! 

There are some men who appear to have reflected a 
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lifetime, and still are young ;—such was Jerome. His in- 
cessant toil over his volumes; his mature reflection upon 
everything he read, and the thoughtful care with which he 
culled the flowers from the masses he read, give the answer 
to this. It is seldom that one of this trait of intellect turns 
out a practical philosopher: on the contrary, they are gen- 
erally dreamers. So was Jerome. Full of deep, thought- 
ful abstractions, he would sit for hours, with his eyes rested 
upon the earth, his arms folded, his lips compressed, and 
absorbed in profound philosophy. Then again he would 
become animated and volatile—his expressive and intel- 
lectual features would mirror the luxuriant brightness of 
his thoughts, the wild imaginative aspirations of his rising 
dreams. Then would Jerome become the genius of those 
around him; and his impetuous, strong spirit would move 
and govern the less ones which might be within the sphere 
of its influence. Many a cynic has worked his acetic fea- 
tures into a smile, as the student thus played upon him; 
and many a Lymphatic hath shaken his adipose sides, and 
roared immoderately, with cachinations loud and lusty, for 
which he could not account, but simply because the spell 
of the student's strong spirit was upon him. Yet Jeroine 
hid a mine of kind, gentle feelings within his heart—a 
world of benevolence and generosity. That frigidity, 
which, at times, came upon his intellect, never touched his 
heart, or congealed the fine sparkling fruit of generous 
kindness; or cooled its generous warmth. 

Jerome’s father was an English merchant. One of those 
persons who wear out a lifetime of precious energies, in 
accumulating a mass of gold, for no definite end. One of 
that class, who measures man, and all he does, feels and 
thinks, by the standard of gold; who smiles sycophantly 
upon the rich, and tramples upon the poor; and who lives 
amid the tinsel-glitter of his gold, and dies its miserable 
worshiper! Jerome was sent to school, and from there 
to far-tamed Oxford. Here he met spirits whose congeni- 
ality soon drew him toward them—dreamers, like himself, 
who pored over the rhapsodies of antiquity, and envied 
Diogenes his spirit and his tub. Theorisers, and men of 
dreamy hypotheses, were their masters—men of misty ab- 
stractions, and framers of profound vapours and sapient 
castles-in-the-air. Thus did Jerome while away three 
years, when he left the sacred walls of the college. He 
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422 THE STUDENT’S RETREAT. 

hired a small neat cottage, near the residence of a noble- 
man—a wild picturesque spot, where the mountain goat 
and dreaming man might alone enjoy themselves. Here 
he piled up his store of antique and modern works, and 
here he accumulated a knowledge which was profound, in- 
deed, for it was more practical. Still Jerome did not for- 
get his reveries over Plato, but often recurred to them with 
a keen relish. 

It was a pretty, secluded retreat, where Jerome had ta- 
ken up his residence. A little cottage, with woodbines 
creeping over its carefully white-washed exterior, but still 
you could discern the white peeping out here and there 
through the green, and giving beauty to the rustic appear- 
ance of the whole. From the rear of this cottage, a gar- 
den extended like an inclined plane, receding, parterre af- 
ter parterre, till it terminated upon the rocky declivity of 
a river, where the grandeur of the mountain, and the love- 
liness of the plain, could be seen at one coup d’eil. Je- 
rome had exquisite taste—cultivated and natural—and he 
expended all this taste, and as much gold, upon this spot 
of his choosing; and now, of when | write, it was a place 
of exceeding loveliness—one of those retreats of luxuri- 
ousness, where the dreamer may enjoy his delicious ab- 
stractions, uninterrupted by the intrusions of rude gazers. 
Here, within a small arbour, beneath the arches of green 
vines—with their clusters of rich fruit around him—would 
young Jerome sit for hours, and dream over his favourite 
theories. 

I am scarcely competent to describe the bright day— 
the first of October—which shone upon this lovely garden 
of the student. You have observed such often, even in 
these Middle States. One of those autumnal days, when 
the bright azure infinity above you is unobscured by 
clouds,—or, it may be, that far into the West are piled a 
few fleecy mists, which have caught a thousand hues from 
the glorious old sun, and fantastically arrayed them into 
wreaths and boquets of gorgeous beauty. But the vast 
depths above—aye, depths above, for the latter is a very 
unmeaning word—how lovely, how unlike any hue we 
see on earth, is it! And how the soul, as you gaze in 
dreamy rapture, heaves upward, and would burst its prison 
of dust, and soar amid the glories of the deep blue! You 
have felt it all—the scene, the day—you know it all, with 
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a feeling indescribable,—for you, too, whoever you may be, 
have a soul, a spark of Divinity, whose Promethean fire can 
never die. It was such a day as gives birth to the wildest 
aspirations of the imprisoned spirit—as heave up the foun- 
tains of the deep, and shower the refreshing waters upon 
the heart. 

Jerome sat within his little arbour, and, with Plato 
opened upon his knee, he gazed upward, and mused upon 
its pure but impracticable teachings. “This scene is love- 
ly--aye, surpassingly beautiful,-—still, mine heart doth yearn 
after something of which I know not. It would fain min- 
gle its holy feelings with one which could comprehend its 
own glowing language. I would love—aye, love !—but 
in that pure, that holy, spiritual sense, in which one immac- 
ulate soul could merge itself into that of another. Can 
such a love exist? Can such a being be found, amid this 
world of grossness and sensuality? Ah, surely so! cer- 
tainly there is one whom | have often met, that could be in- 
structed into this holy state. She is quite thoughtful,” he 
mused, “quite thoughtful. Secarcely have fourteen sum- 
mers fanned her fair cheek into ruddiness; and her lovely 
face bears the impress of that sweet infantile love, which 
is as unsophisticated as it is adorable! Let me see,” he 
continued, thoughtfully, “her parents are dead, and, if | 
mistake not, she is but a being living upon the charity of 
strangers. | can get her with a word, and then, ah, how 
sweet will pass the moments whiled away in watching 
that lovely bud open to maturity! in observing that pure 
mind expand from day to day, and in beholding the effect 
of my precepts upon her gentle manners! Oh, this will 
be joy, indeed! happiness which will repay, by proving 
the undying precepts of Plato!” Jerome clasped his 
hands, and gazed upward, with a spiritual happiness illu- 
minating his own beautiful features. For an hour he sat 
musing, with his eyes averted upon the earth, and then he 
suddenly arose. Hurrying up the sanded walk, he reached 
the house, and, looking at his watch, summoned his only 
servant. “James,” he said, “ When Emma Jullien arrives 
with the early mountain flowers, bid her bring them to me, 
in the little arbour at the foot of the garden.” Having 
given these directions, the young student returned to his 
grassy couch in the little arbour, and, taking up Plato, he 
ran his eye, in a listless and dreamy manner, over its pages ; 
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but it was evident that he comprehended not what he read : 
his mind was upon another subject. ‘“’Tis useless to read 
now,—and wherefore read? Deeds are preferable to words, 
and acts toreveries. Let me reflect upon the most proper 
manner of proceeding.” Jerome sat in this abstracted, 
listless attitude for half an hour, and then, having termi- 
nated his reflections, he averted his eyes, and beheld the 
orphan girl before him. She stood there, with her little 
hands crossed upon her breast, with her eyes fixed upon 
the earth, and an expression of sorrow upon her regularly 
moulded features. She was robed in a pure white dress— 
immaculate and undecorated—which displayed her per- 
fect form to the greatest advantage. 

“Emma,” said the student, “wherefore so sorrowful, 
child? °’Tis not meet that thou shouldst bear upon thy 
youthful countenance aught expressive of concern.” The 
child—for her form had not yet matured—gazed upon the 
student, and clasped her hands. What a lovely, expressive 
eye it was! deep blue, large, and full of eloquent expres- 
sion, liquid and bright, and shaded by long silken lashes ot 
deep auburn. Her skin was exceedingly fair; and the ex- 
ercise of the morning had suffused her cheeks with a 
healthful glow. Long silken locks of satin lustre, and 
dark auburn in their tint, curled down her superbly mod- 
eled neck, and mingled in wild luxuriance upon her heav- 
ing breast. One little foot she had carelessly rested upon 
the grassy bank, and it was covered with a white figured 
stocking, and encased in a satin slipper. An orphan child 
was she, but the nobleman who had taken her to his dwel- 
ling, had spared no stint upon her. The girl gazed with 
her dark blue eyes upon the student, and they expressed a 
sorrow which he had never observed before. 

“I searched the highest peaks, with the rising of the 
sun, and | found not a flower. Will you pardon me, sir?” 
she said. 

“Pardon thee, pretty child! Indeed, it would be more 
kind of me to ask thy forgiveness for sending thee on such 
a tiresome and dangerous errand! Thou art heartily 
thanked for coming here; and now, I pray thee, pretty 
child, donn again thy happy smile, and listen to me, for | 
would speak to thee. The child smiled brightly, and inno- 
cently placed her little hand in his. She was forgiven! 
The young student—he whom she thought her only friend 
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—was not angry with her, but smiled upon her still! Oh, 
quickly did that expression of sorrow leave her face, and 
how brightly beamed that gladsome smile ! 

“Emma,” said the student, “thou art now old enough to 
know, at least, how to read, and, doubtless, to write, but 
thou hast said that thou art progressed only thus far? 
Wouldst thou not, pretty child, delight in learning more— 
in progressing till thou couldst comprehend the books | 
read? Wouldst thou not—for I have heard thy sweet 
voice already ; nay, hang not thy head!—wouldst thou not 
learn music, and to finger this lute, in concert with thine 
own song? wouldst thou ?— 

“ Ah, sir! indeed 1 would not! Spare me, I pray you! 
They spoke of sending me off to learn these things, but | 
refused. I wouldrather be nearer you; to gather you wild 
flowers; to listen to your song, and to sit at your feet, and 
look into your face.” 


“Thou dost misunderstand me, pretty child. I myself 


would teach thee— 

“Oh! then | could learn everything!” And she clasped 
her little hands with joy. 

ry. ° . . . 

That evening the student obtained permission to take 
the child Emma under his tuition and protection. 


CHAPTER It. 

Three years had passed away. Three years! Oh, what 
a world of agony and sorrow, of happiness and joy, have 
the multitude felt in three long years! How many hearts 
have been crushed in bitter agony; how many have 
bounded with the buoyant impulse of happiness! The 
young student and the sunny child were of the latter. As 
he anticipated, so had he derived much pleasure, in ob- 
serving the expanding intellect of the youthful Emma Jul- 
lien. Step by step, he taught her the various accomplish- 
ments of the day; and, finally, to peruse the philosophy, 
and the glowing reveries of the Ancients, in their own 
language—that vehicle of pretty and pure thought, which 
is so adulterated with misconception at the present day, in 
its new dress of Anglo-Saxon! The naturally fine voice 
of Emma Jullien was now beautifully cultivated ; and her 
light fingers, in passing over the cords of her lute, drew 
forth a magic which was Orphean indeed. She, too, had 
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426 EDUCATION COMPLETE. 


imbibed her young instructor’s sentiments upon all things 
—those pure undefiled sentiments of Platonism, which 
elevate the mind, and would calm the passions, and merge 
them into the aspirations of God-like intellect. 

Emma was now seventeen; that age of bright anticipa- 
tions and of glowing dreams. That age when the gleams 
of a glowing soul, and the buoyancy of a youthful body, 
are so beautifully and harmoniously blended; when Mind 
and Matter least feel the prisoning connection, and when 
one bounds so wildly to the impulses of the other. 

Three long years had they now passed in each other's 
society: three long years, did Isay? They were exceed- 
ing short ones; so brief, that the couple scarcely felt they 
had flown by—such a delightful task was it for Jerome to 
teach—so pleasurable for Emma to learn! And she did 
learn rapidly. For hours she would sit and gaze into Je- 
rome’s expressive, blue eye, committing to memory the 
knowledge that came from his lips, and admiring the pre- 
ceptor. And then she would listen to the song he sang: 
if it were mournful, she would stoop and hide her tears; 
were it cheerful, and of blitheful birds and of happy people. 
she would smile, and hide the tear of joy. And then, too, 
she would admire the voice, the light fingering of the lute. 
and wonder if she could ever learn so as to give satisfac- 
tion to her teacher. 

‘It is a cold intellectual love, this of the Stoics, once 
said to me a lovely maiden. True, ’tis the love of the in- 
tellect, not of the heart, and thus it pleased Jerome, that 
he should love and be loved. 

“Emma,” said the student, reclining upon one end of the 
sofa, while his fair pupil sat near the other, “ Emma, thou 
hast lived with me for three long years, and, during that 
time, thou hast gained much knowledge, both from me and 


of me. Art thou contented? This is the anniversary of 


thy birth; this day thou art seventeen years old, and capa- 
ble of judging with myself. Art thou happy? If not, one 
word of dissent will send thee whithersoever thou wilt go: 
one word, now, will part us forever—” 

“Oh, say not so, my master! I have listened long and 
ardently to thy teachings: thou hast matured me to what 
1 am, moulded me to thy liking and to my own, and | fain 
would dwell with thee! Art thou displeased with aught 
I have done? Have I laughed too freely and gaily, when 
thou wert thoughtful ?” 
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“ Indeed not, my fair pupil; but thou hast ever done what 
thou thoughtest would give me most plezsure, consulted my 
wishes upon every thing, and thine own, I fear, but seldom ; 
but—but— 

“But what, Jerome? Ah, I fear that I have offended 
thee—thou, who art so kind and forgiving !— 

“Nay, Emma, 1 would not, for the world, cause a tear 
to flow! Thou mistakest my meaning; indeed thou dost! 
Thinkest thou that I could take offence against thee, my 
fair and gentle pupil? Wherefore couldst thou sin—thou, 
so kind and so innocent? Nay, dry these tears, for | 
would speak with thee, Emma; | would talk of our love, 
and how sweet it is in its purer spirituality ; and how hap- 
py—how very happy—we are in our seclusion and contfi- 
dence! Art thou not happy, fair Emma—lovely pupil of 
mine ?” 

“Ah, so happy! but will it last, my master? Indeed, 
would I not stoop so low as listen to thy words; but yet, 
mine ear caught them as thou didst address James. With- 
out thee, | would indeed be miserable.” 

“ Ah, and this accounts for the shadow on thy beautiful 
features?” The fair face of Emma became sutlused slight- 
ly with that eloquence which cometh from the heart: her 
hand trembled slightly, as she brushed from her brow a 
stray curl; and her deep blue eyes—as azure as the heav- 
ens itself—were fixed upon the feet of the student. 

“Indeed, I did speak to James,” continued Jerome, “ of 
visiting my parents—but a brief sojourn—when again we 
would meet to love still purer than ever.” 

“But | would accompany thee, Jerome— 

“Now, indeed, I behold thy innocence—thy ignorance 
of the world! Thinkest thou that all mankind are as pure 
as thou?—that my old father, with his uncompromising 
notions—those which he hath gained in contact with the 
mind in its worst phases—could comprehend and appre- 
ciate thy purity, my sweet pupil? Thou wilt be necessi- 
tated to remain till my return.” 

“Oh, Jerome !—my dear master !—till now I ne’er knew 
nought but happiness! Think—can I not go? or thou not 
remain? I pray thee, my dear instructor, forgive me; in- 
deed I cannot help these tears!” 

“Did I teach thee this, or did I instruct thee to curb 
down these weaknesses of our nature ?” asked the student, 
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428 LOVE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


reproachfully. Emma dashed the tears from her eyes; her 
breast ceased to throb; and she suddenly became com- 
posed. It was a violent effort, yet she did it with a strength 
which was worthy any philosopher. 

“This is well, my fair pupil, and thou art indeed worthy 
the care I have bestowed upon thy culture. It is woman's 
prerogative to shed a tear, but not thine; for thou, recol- 
lect, hath better instruction—thou art a philosopher, in evy- 
ery sense of its mental bearing. I will retire to the ar- 
bour, and study awhile, and when thou hast reflected upon 
the lessons | have taught thee, thou mayst bring down thy 
lute, and sing me a song. 

Jerome arose, and left the apartment. Emma followed 
his form with her eyes; then she ran to the window, and 
observed it receding down the garden walk, till it disap- 
peared behind a cluster of bushes. She threw herself on 
the sofa, buried her face in her hands, and wept hysteric- 
ally. Thus she continued, till her sobs sunk into silence. 
“Tis true, he taught me to endure all things with stoical 
fortitude, and that I listened and learned it all,” she 
thought; “and it is true that | have striven hard—with all 
my fortitude—to think of his teachings, and to repeat 


them again and again; yet | cannot stem this torrent of 


tears; they will come, despite my strenuous efforts. 
Wherefore this heaviness of heart? I know not. I can- 
not divine, for he does not weep! He endures this depar- 
ture with the fortitude he would teach me; still, I did ob- 
serve that a tear moistened his eye, as he left the room. 


Wherefore that tear? Tears, he says, are evidences of 


weakness, and should not be endured. Then was I de- 
ceived, for he would not weep—he, the Platonist. °Tis 
true, as he says, that our spirits, when separated are our 
bodies, will still be together, and mingle in love,—then. 
wherefore weep?” 

With such thoughts as these, she sought consolation, and, 
having become calm, she took up her lute, and repaired to 
the arbour. Jerome was singing, when she arrived at the 
entrance of the umbrageous retreat. It was one of those 
melancholy trifles, whose touching eloquence can only be 
forcibly felt when the spirit is in harmony with its cadences. 
You have heard such strains often. They come upon the 
spirit, at times, like the whisper of an angel, and, ere you 
are aware of it, your stern heart hath melted into tears. 


ric 
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Emma came silently within the arbour, but Jerome did not 
observe her, for his eyes were gazing upward, and his 
thoughts appeared to be far away in some other clime. 
Beautifully and distinctly he uttered the words, and sweet- 
ly his voice chimed in with the melancholy notes of his 
lute, as he sang of the pains of separation—the agony of 
two fond hearts rudely torn apart—and the trembling ut- 
terance and deep meaning of the word ‘farewell. He 
finished; Emma burst into tears, and revealed the lurker. 
Then she hastily arose from her place of concealment, and 
threw herself at the student’s feet. ‘“ Pardon, dear mas- 
ter, pardon, for | cannot help it! Ah, how strongly have 
I thought over thy precepts, and striven against this weak- 
ness, but I cannot help it!” And she gazed imploringly 
into his eye. The student turned aside his face : he made 
a violent effort; and, turning, looked upon her sternly, but 
his voice trembled. “Emma, thou hast broken my fond- 
est precepts; thou hast—” 

“Oh, 1 know it, | know it! pardon, my dear master, 
pardon—” 

“ Nay, never!” exclaimed the student, tremblingly, and 
his features worked strangely. The kneeling girl saw his 
stern look, grew pale, and sank sorrowing at his feet. 
With an impulse, as suddenly as it was incontrollable, he 
folded her in his arms, and, with a cry of grief, pressed his 
lips to hers, and her helpless form to his heart. 


CHAPTER III. 


Several days had passed away, and still Jerome had not 
started on his premeditated visit. Having just returned 
from a walk, he entered the room, and sat down on the 
sofa. His face was pale and haggard, as if he had under- 
gone some severe mental suflering. He averted his eyes 
on the floor, laid his head on his hand, and appeared to 
sink into one of his abstractions. Soon he started, for a 
buoyant step reached his ears. His features lighted up, 
and a slight colour mantled his pale cheeks. The next mo- 
ment Emma Jullien entered. Exercise had given a deep 
colour to her cheeks, and her dark auburn hair hung, in 
rich luxuriance, down her pure white neck, and nestled in 
curls on her finely modeled breast. She was arrayed ina 
white dress, with no decorations, save a small blue flower 
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430 A STEP BEYOND PLATO. 


upon her breast, and a thin wreath of delicately petaled 
flowers resting on her brow. Her deep blue eye lighted 
up, when she beheld the student, and a glad smile dimpled 
her cheek, and gemmed her rosy lip. 

“Emma,” said the student, “thou always wearest that 
wreath of violets. Wherefore not change the flowers?” 

“ Because thou didst say they were the prettiest of them 
all.” 

“ And therefore thou dost wear them ?” 

“ What thou lovest, I love, dear Jerome!” 

“Tis prettily said! Sit here, my fair penil, I would 
speak with thee. There, that will do—not quite so close 


to me—dost thou not know that I was guilty of an act of 


which I should greatly repent?” 

“Thou, my kind master? thou art too pure to do aught 
which might require repentance !” 

“ But I did, though; I kissed thee—pressed my lip to 
thine! Wherefore | was so overcome, | cannot divine. 
Art thou angry, my fair Emma?” 

“ Angry with thee, Jerome! thou couldst not do wrong, 
wert thou to strive for it. Thou art too pure to do aught 
which could cause me anger. If thou did it, it was right; 
if thou approve of it, it cannot be wrong.” 

“Then | am forgiven? I thank thee, for that act hath 
greatly troubled me, Emma. Again | received a letter 
from my father, desiring my return. I must soon leayve—” 

“Ah, say not so! | amnot as thou. I cannot bear 
such rude thoughts as thy stronger nature can endure. 
Oh, thou wilt not go!” 

“ Suppose that | am necessitated to go ?—that I cannot 
possibly help it?” 

“Then will I go with thee!” 

“This cannot be,” said Jerome, as a painful expression 
dwelt upon his features. “Once more | beg of thee, Em- 
ma, do not grieve, but listen to me.” 

“Speak of aught but parting from thee, and I can calm- 
ly listen.” 

“ Emma, thou hast taught me a lesson,” said the student, 
drawing close to her, and taking her hand in his. “ Thou 
hast taught me that thou canst not live without me—” 

“ Oh, how truly thor speakest !|—” 

“ And that I cannot live without thee! Oh, howstrong- 
ly I have combatted my resolutions! how vigorously—with 
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all the strength of my nature—have I fought the tempta- 
tions of the heart, and striven againsi the weakness of our 
nature! That weakness, I find, can grow, till it rises in 
its might, and masters my philosophy! Thou hast taught 
me a strong, but a pleasant lesson.” 

“Thave! Little did I dream that I could teach thee! 
Wilt thou explain?” And she placed the other hand in 
those of Jerome. 

“There are two species of love—that of the intellect, 
and that of the heart, sweet Emma. The one cool and 
dispassionate ; the other wild, passionate and consuming.” 

“So thou hast said before, but thou knowest not the lat- 
ter?” 

“Thou hast taught it tome! Oh, how I have struggled 
against it! But 1 cannot longer. I yield, and love thee 
dearly, sweet Emma—aye, I worship thee, thou pure and 
innocent creature! Dost thou love me thus ?” 

“Even as thou hast described! Thinkest thou I am of- 
fended ?” 

“ Wherefore, dear ?” 

“Thy arms encircle me; thy lips meet mine!” 

“ Bless me, thou speakest truth! Is this meet for a phi- 
losopher? But away with these things, for | have yielded 
me to passionate love. Plato, thou art pure, but imprac- 
ticab!e ! and thou hast taught me this, sweet Emma!” 

* Oh, could I teach thee more !” 

“What?” 

‘“‘ Never to leave me!” 

“Thou hast taught me that, also! We will never part, 
dearest,—we will love, and truly! Our hearts shall par- 
ticipate in this love—our warm, glowing, youthful hearts 
—for, after all, Emma, women were not organised for phi- 
losophers. ‘They are too full of love; and wo be to that 
philosopher—be he stoic or not—who would teach one as 
pretty as thou, his calm reasoning sentiments !” 

«“ How thou hast changed, dear. Jerome ; and for the bet- 
ter, too!” 

“So thou lovest me still the more—now that I hold thy 
hand in mine—that | encircle thy waist with my arm— 
that I draw thee near me, and press thy lips to mine ?” 

“Even more! my face burns, and I Know not why; my 
heart throbs, and this is equally inexplicable—” 

“Then thou art alarmed ?” 
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432 LOVE TRIUMPHANT. 





“With thee so near me? Ah, no! It is all because 
that I am so happy; for now, methinks, thou wilt not 
leave me.” 

“ Leave thee? Never! never! We are now insepara- 
bly connected—not with the spiritual love of the Platonist, 
but with something whose chains are more binding, more 
inseparable still—with the never-dying, with the all-sub- 
duing love of the heart! Thou lovest me thus, sweet 
Emma ?” 

“Thus have I loved thee for a twelvemonth, dearest.” 

“Then, away all fears of the future ; away indecision ; 
and thus I fold thee to my breast, and make thee truly 
mine own!” 
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Thus terminated the Platonic Love of Jerome Harold 
and his fair pupil, Emma Jullien ! 
Monxnow, April, 1847, 





Arr. LXXVII.— THE DEPARTURE OF SPRING. 
BY G. T. SMITH. 


WE hailed thee, sweet Spring, when on silvery wing 
Thou wast flitting so gaily o’er earth; 

With herbage and flow’r, clothing lawn, mead and bow’r, 
Bringing beauty, and fragrance, and mirth: 

When first thou wast seen, in thy glittering sheen, 
Before thee fled darkness and gloom; 

The crystal fountain, the vale, and the mountain, 

Read to hoary old Winter his doom. 


When thy dulcet voice bade creation rejoice, 
The warblers’ gay chorus went round, 

In symphony shrill, from valley and hill; 
The streamlet, from fetters unbound, 

All buoyant and bright, glided on like a sprite; 
The night breezes tittered with glee; 

From Nature’s sweet lyre, rising high and still higher, 

Flowed strains of devotion to thee. 
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But quick is the flight of an angel of light, 
When is ended his mission of love; 

And brief is the stay of the hour or the day 
That hath wafied glad news from above: 

Thus, scarce had thy hand, over ocean and land, 
Scattered blessings thro’ Earth’s vast dominion, 

Or wakened the song of the feathered throng, 
Ere thou flewest on Time’s rapid pinion. 


Nor the lucid sphere of full many a tear 
Of regret that we silently shed; 
Nor the heavenly smile that was sporting the while 
On thy visage; nor Summer’s soft tread 
In the footsteps of May, as we caught the last ray 
From thine eye, shedding lustre divine, 
Shall ever be effaced from the bright scroll that’s placed, 
As a treasure, in memory’s shrine. 


Adieu, then, sweet Spring! of thy charms we would sing, 
Till we welcome thy coming again 
In beauty and pride, o’er the green mountain side, 
And over the flower-clad plain : 
Else our spirit would soar to that blissful shore, 
Where, ’tis said, all is fadeless and pure; 
Where, spotless and bright, in Heaven’s own light, 
Thy beauties for aye shall endure. 


Arr. LXXIX.— REVOLUTIONS. 
BY JOSEPH H. MOORE. 


Ir is a good feature in the new social movement of the 
world, that the present age is clear for framing its own 
“Bill of Rights.” It is not} a mere wavering choice ; nei- 
ther is it a sudden freak of popular caprice. It is a decis- 
ion, calm as it is firm, and timely as it is calm. As a 
privilege, it is set down among truisms. A French states- 
man, I think it was, once remarked of our Government, 
that, what he most admired in it, was its “ glorious right 
of Revolution.” This, at first view, might seem either an 
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434 BASIS OF REVOLUTION. 


invidious sarcasm, a paradox, or the reckless prating of 
some sanguinary anarchist. The term “Revolution,” was 
wont to suggest images of fierce carnage, of smouldering 
cities and sunken fleets. But, call to mind, that ours is a 
Constitution moulded at pleasure by the people, capable 
of being modified as peaceably by the Congress that alters, 
as by the Congress that adopted it; and our right of Rey- 
olution is seen to be the keystone of our stability as a na- 
tion—as a nation, too, whose law is Progress. 

But, if any one thinks to predicate this of us, aS an ex- 
clusive local right, bounded geographically by lines of lati- 
tude and longitude with the United States of America, he 
commits an egregious blunder. He denies the simplest 
and most universal axiom of the present day. Ah! but 
cries the conservatist, in alarm, where are your constitu- 
tional securities against revolutions; your political safety- 
valves against the horrid explosions that may ensue, else- 
where to be found? Is the answer far astray from the 
truth, that—first, the deep-rooted conviction growing upon 
the public mind, of the giant evils inherent in existing 
social institutions, renders their long continuance impossi- 
ble, at this epoch in the history of civilisation? and that, 
se scondly, the spirit of progressive rev olution is the 
best pledge of its practical utility and perfect safety? Is 
there just ground for the belief, that the present social in- 
stitutions should not, can not stand? Certain it is, the 
world’s hopes and fears are mainly at issue on this ques- 
tion. Without entering here into the minute details oi 
evidence, a few plain statements will afford matter for 
obvious inference. Take first into view, that one man can, 
now, by the introduction of machinery, produce two hun- 
dred and fifty times as much as could his forefather fifi) 
years ago. Now, what of the actual state of the world’s 
toiling millions? 

As for England’s poor, they never were so numerous. 
her own resources never so great, asnow. Junctures have 
occurred, when wretched starvelings thronged the strects 
of her cities, sullenly parading in almost silent wrath ; re- 
solved, at any cost, to appease their famine with bread, or 
their vengeance with blood. Simultaneously with this 
scene, was a glut in the provision market, and warehouses 
groaned with their load of breadstuffs. In France, at her 
revolutionary period, gaunt women in “ unwomanly rags” 
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without, hunger gnawing within, heads bare, hair dishev- 
eled, and features haggard and desperate, filed along, in 
their agony, past blocks of buildings filled to bursting ‘with 
the burden of food and apparel. Meantime, Political 
Economy, mathematically exact, exults in its glorious 
problem, “Supply equals demand.” Thirty years ago, 
Great Britain’s ratio of paupers was one to ten or twelve. 
Now you may numerate by millions. This year, lreland 
saw a season open with large exports of produce and live 
stock by foreign merchant ships. Cargo after cargo sailed 
gaily from her reluctant ports, amid the helpless despair- 
ings of a foodless peasantry. Ireland has seen that season 
close with the death-throes of her starving sons, surviving 
only long enough to complete the shipments to the pam- 
pered of another land, and chiefly of another faith. Yet 
even here the law of exchange holds good. The tenant 
gives the product of his year’s toil; in return, receives—a 
death-warrant. 

But why point to the other hemisphere? Has our Re- 
public escaped the epidemic? What says Lowell, our 
American Manchester? Or New York, with its 144,000 
paupers, one to seventeen of its entire population? Or 
our own proud Cincinnati, when a city missionary can re- 
port: “ The multitude admitted to the hospital ; the twelve 
hundred families assisted by the public authorities ; and the 
thousands sustained, in whole or in part, by associated and 
private charity, during the past year, is evidence of the 
extent of pauperism and its attendant evils.” The Union 
over, the producers are its serfs; the exchangers and non- 
producers, its princes. Yet these are but the items of a 

vast system; to analyse which, is to expose the springs 
that are hastening national crises over the civilised w orld. 
Multitudes now discern this; but, at present, by the lack 
of Organised Labor and Associated Interests, matters 
grow steadily worse. Machinery, destined, when redeemed, 
to be the material agent for brilliant spiritual results, an- 
nually dooms myriads to infamy and the grave. Iron 
monsters, of tireless limb, and hot, exhanstless breath, 
crush into the lists to compete with the animated machi- 
nery, where expiring bodies quiver, and deathless spirits 
agonise. 

Yet this is not the work of design, of malice, or of hate, 
on the part of any class, against another. Wounds gape 
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wildly, and fester deep on the body social, without the 
open brandishing of weapons, with threats and clamour. 
The widows’ children are lead forth to immolation, but 
not by fierce bandits. The labourer’s house is gutted of 
his hard earned gains, but not by violence, to be driven 
back by strength of sinew. Invisible wires drag the pro- 
ducer’s unenjoyed treasures from sight: invisible thongs 
lash him to his consuming toil. The whole system is a 
“mystery of iniquity,” in which the rich, who luxuriate, 
and the poor, who smart, seem almost equally unconscious 
of the general brigandism. Nay, where Religion is not 
too fashionable, they placidly bend at one altar, and share 
in the symbols of a Brotherhood, the realisation of which 
is farthest from their thoughts. 

But I have said, the spirit of the revolution that is 
abroad is a pledge of its desirableness and safety. It is of 
a pacific character; | may say, eminently so. It looks to 
the triumph of Christianity. Its vital current is the senti- 
ment of love and brotherhood. It is a Revolution con- 
templating Reform—not Change, merely. Earnest minds 
are astir, founding their hope for Man on faith in God ; not 
seeking revenge, but remedy, for the wrongs they see ; not 
by the crashes and convulsions of the physical forces, but 
by the more effective composition of moral forces. Such 
a work is in hopeful progress. Scholastic wrangling is 
being laid aside. Finical subtleties in Theology, dividing 
men into hostile battalions eager for blood, has had its 
day. The creed power is on the wane. The Revolution- 
ist of the Past was a dweller in angry strifes, or a candi- 
date for martyrdom. Papist gnashed on Protestant, and 
Protestant scowled on Papist. Often they waded in each 
other’s blood, or weltered in theirown. The Dissenter 
was driven to skulk like a thief, and worship in fastnesses: 
The meek Quaker bore silently “cruel mockings and 
scourgings,” “bonds and imprisonments,” in the most re- 
fined cities of the most enlightened nations of Christen- 
dom. Such deeds belong to the Past—when the proselyt- 
ism of sects was done by preaching while weak, and by 
penalties when strong. We may now look for moral rev- 
olutions, rapidly progressive, yet portentous of no sweep- 
ing storms, no outpourings of “vials of wrath.” The Ra- 
ven has long been out from the Ark. It has hovered over 
the turbid waters, and filled its greedy maw to surfeiting, 
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with the slain. The waters assuage, and the Dove that 
once found no resting-place for the sole of her foot, sent 
forth again, has returned with the olive leaf. Man hails 
his deliverance, betokened by the bow of promise, span- 
ning the earth, and re-uniting it with heaven. Embracing 
the entire human race, it is the setting of high Heaven’s 
own seal to the truth, that the holiest covenant to be en- 
tered into by man, is the sacred “League of Universal 
Brotherhood.” It is arched upon the retiring storm-cloud, 
by the rays of an orient sun. Those who advance to greet 
the morning, have their faces lit up with the increasing 


glow. Humanity’s Muse has glided into the sanctuary of 


our divinest bards, and dictates hymns of “the day that is 
dawning,” to be sung with gladness by her sons. Behind 
them are mouldering temples, and fireless, dilapidated al- 
tars, shrines left desolate, and moss-grown tombs. Before 
them, a mild splendour, succeeding to “ disastrous twilight,” 
and the grateful work of rearing, upon foundations broad 
and deep, an enduring structure, to replace unsightly ruins. 
A day and work, indicated by the prophecy of all religions, 
and which shall mark an epoch in man’s accelerated march 
towards a higher destiny. 


Arr. LXXX.—EXTRAORDINARY MANIFESTATIONS 
OF MIND. 


BY JOHN WHITE. 


Tue public exhibition of “Car,” the arithmetician and 
idiot, is now exciting the attention of the curious, as well 
as the philosophic minds of our citizens. He presents an 
anomaly in mental manifestation, and will, doubtless, call 
forth a variety of philosophic speculations. 

“Car” is a coloured man, about twenty-one years of 
age, and is held as the slave of Mr. P. M’Lemore, of Madi- 
son county, Alabama. He is an idiot in every other 
faculty than that of arithmetical calculation; but in this 
one, he is far superior to the most expert scholar, al- 
though he knows not a letter, or figure, or any other repre- 
sentation of numbers or ideas. He will answer correctly, 
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and generally without hesitation, the most difficult ques- 
tions in multiplication, division, subtraction and addition ; 
will tell the number of hours, minutes and seconds in any 
given number of years, in much less time than would be 
required to work out the question with slate and pencil. 
He has never performed any labour, though of stout frame, 
weighing nearly 200,—his mental imbecility totally dis- 
qualifying him for the performance of any kind of work. 
He is even incapable of communicating his process of cal- 
culation to others. 

There now arises in every philosophic mind the question, 
Whence this extraordinary mental power, in an organisa- 
tion almost wholly destitute of every other faculty? What 
say the schools? Will any of them afford us a satisfac- 
tory solution? Shall we content ourselves with the 
learned and elaborate disquisitions of such as confine them- 
selves to an examination of the material organism, in 
search of causes for mental phenomena? May we not 
push our inquiries farther than the structure of the brain, 
which is known to be simply the instrument of the mind, 
and by no means a laboratory in which it is generated ? 
Or, shall we rest satified with that pseudo-philosophy. 
which, dwelling in the region of outward facts and phe- 
nomena, derides the idea of spiritual existence, as being 
sausative, substantial and indestructible ? 

The instance of the subject before us, is but one of many 
that have been presented for philosophic investigation, but 
which, as yet, have called forth no satisfactory solution to 
the problem. The boy Safford, of Vermont, and Zera 
Colburn, are familiar subjects of the same extraordinary 
mental manifestations; the latter of whom is reported to 
have lost entirely the faculty of a ready reckoner in a few 
years after its most surprising manifestation. There are. 
also, very many instances of other extraordinary mental 
powers being manifested in persons who did not receive 
them in the ordinary process of development. Conspicu- 
ous among these, stands that of A. J. Davis, of whom Pro- 
fessor Bush, of the New York University, affirms as follows: 


“He was prompted to enter upon a course of Lectures, in the 
Mesmeric state, on a large class of scientific subjects, of which he 
has thus far delivered about eighty, embracing Cosmology, Eth- 
nology, Astronomy, Geology, Physiology, Language, and various 
others, upon all which he is profoundly ignorant in his natural 
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state. He is a young man, whose educational advantages have 
been of the most limited character, having never enjoyed, from the 
age of childhood, but about five months’ schooling. a ee ica 
i can also testify, that, having been occasionally present at some 
of these Lectures, | have heard him quote, with the utmost accu- 
racy, from the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, of none of 
which he has the least knowledge in his normal condition. He 
has also quoted long extracts from the Sanscrit, the substance of 


which I have been able to verify from a French translation of the 
Vedas.”’ * 


Many other instances of extraordinary manifestations ot 
mind, far transcending the natural or ordinary powers of 
the individual in whom they were presented, might be 
brought forward ; but they have now become so numerous, 
and are so generally known, that it is deemed unneces- 
sary. Those already referred to, are sufficient for the pres- 
ent purpose. 

These mental phenomena distinctly point to a region of 
knowledge, as yet unexplored by Science, for a solution of 
our question. They refer us to the spiritual universe, 
where their primary causes exclusively exist. We may, 
indeed, trace out secondary causes in the physical organ- 
ism, which I would, by no means, speak lightly of, or un- 
dervalue in the least; but secondary causes do not satisfy 
the human mind,—nay, nothing short of the great First 
Cause of All can do this—Him, “in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being,’—He who has “rent the vail, 
from top to bottom,” which separates the outward from 
the inward existence. 

Reverently, and with genuine humility, must we, then, 
seek for real causes; for we may rest assured, that this 
knowledge is economically and wisely withheld, until the 
seeker has prepared himself to walk in the illumined path- 
way of Eternal Destiny,—that “highway” prepared for 
the “redeemed,” whereon no “ravenous beast” is found. 
It is necessary that we first divest ourselves of such vain 
conceits as that “mind is an effect of organised matter,” 
and that we learn the grand truth, that mind is a divine 
emanation from the One Infinite Source and Life of the 
Universe, and that all organised beings are but its recip- 
ients, each according to its peculiar form and quality. A 
knowledge of this truth will enable us to perceive that 


* Mesmer and Swedenborg, by George Bush, pages 170, 171. 





















































































































































440 DOCTRINE OF INFLUX. 







man is a spiritual, as well as a material organism, imme- 
diately related to, and intimately connected with, spiritual 
as well as material existences, and that Life is transmitted 
to him continually, every instant, from the One Source, 
not only immediately, but also mediately, through other 
beings of his own nature, more perfectly organised than 
himself. In corroboration of this great primary truth of 
all philosophy, any one may refer to his own experience. 
Let him reflect, that when alone, and in silent meditation, 
his mind has been illumined with new light, and his heart 
inspired with fresh and more lively affections for all with 
whom he is connected; and if he will but reason concern- 
ing this elevation of state, he must conclude one of two 
things: either that this new life flowed in into his soul, or 
that it originated in himself; which latter to believe would 
be absurd. 

Here we will be met with the objection, that, if this 
were so, all knowledge would be received by intuition. 
Not so, precisely ; although there is much reason and Scrip- 
ture for believing, that such was once the order of life to 
man, and that this order will again be restored to our race. 
Having declined from that “high estate” of direct com- 
munion with the Highest, and thus marred the bright 
image in which he was created, Man was under the neces- 
sity of acquiring from without, and by a slow, tedious, and 
laborious process, that knowledge, which, before the “ fall,” 
flowed interiorly into the mind. Hence the spiritual law, 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 

It was said, we have reason and Scripture for believing 
this. The two terms are properly synonymous, but have 
been terribly “rent asunder” by many who separate Faith 
from Reason, and who, by pretending to hold the latter 
subordinate to the former, give strong evidence of having 
become unreasonably faithless. 

But, unless the doctrine of Influx be admitted, how are 
we to account for intuition at all? All admit that there is 
intuition. Who is he that is not sensible of its presence, 
in some degree? If we deny spiritual influx, where shall 
we stop short of that greatest of all absurdities, to wit: 
that the human brain is a laboratory for the manufacture 
of mind? To avoid this bottomless pit of errour, we must 
elevate our views into a higher region than the mere out- 
ward facts or phenomena of life. If we but commence 
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earnestly the study of ourselves, and look within, as well 
as without, we shall soon behold the wondrous harmonies 
of our two-fold existence. We shall then learn, that what 
is vaguely termed “ intuition,” is not an inherent property 
or faculty of the mind, but the very influent spirit of life, 
seeking its counterpart in external nature. We could rec- 
ognise no truth without this inflowing life. Impressions 
made on the external senses are met by this influent pow- 
er, and consciousness of pleasure or pain, of truth or false- 
hood, is the result of the meeting. 

If these things be admitted—that is, understood—we are 
prepared to account for the otherwise unaccountable phe- 
nomena which form the subject of this treatise. We per- 
ceive that we are in intimate association with spiritual 
beings, of purer affections and a higher order of intelli- 
gence, who also are connected with each other in the most 
perfect order, and each and all communicate with the One 
great Source and Fountain of Love and Wisdom. From 
this point of view, we are prepared to appreciate all the 
truths of Science, and observe carefully all the facts and 
phenomena of the external world. We learn that all 
mental manifestations would be perfect, in their kind, were 
there no obstructions in the human organisation. We 
learn that the Divine Mind is continually in the endeavour 
to manifest Himself in the external world of nature, in 
forms corresponding to those of the internal world of spirit, 
in Truth and Beauty. Hence, when we behold extraordi- 
nary manifestations of superior mental power, as in the 
several cases above referred to, we are led to seek, in the 
individuals thus operated upon, the peculiarities of their 
mental and physical organisation, and for organs unob- 
structed and free from those impediments which prevent 
the orderly manifestation of those higher degrees of Life. 

The obstructions and impediments referred to, are 
far too numerous to be detailed here. They may all be 
summed up, however, and placed under the category of 
violations of the laws of order, mental and physical. | 
venture to assert, that, if a correct history of the temper, 
disposition and habits of any individual manifesting extra- 
ordinary mental powers could be ascertained, the positions 
here laid down would be fully corroborated in each case. 

In the particular case of “Cap,” who is an idiot in all 
other respects than in his powers of arithmetical calculation, 
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there has been no development by education. And in the 
exercise of this one faculty, he seems more like the passive 
instrument of some invisible intelligence, than the active 
worker of numerical combinations. Indeed, it is appa- 
rent, that he makes no mental effort whatever, even when 
hesitating to answer a difficult question. To the question, 
“Flow many are 976 multiplied by 887?” he answered, 
“eight hundred and sixteen thousand nine hundred and 
twelve,’ without any hesitation; and so of many similar 
questions, following in quick succession, from different 
persons who had previously worked them out on slates. 
Here is proof positive of the total absence of mental ef- 
fort on his part, and the conclusion appears to be irresist- 
ible, that, in this particular department, he is merely the 
passive medium of communication with higher intelli- 
gences. If it be asked, why he should be favoured witha 
closer communion with spiritual beings than ordinary per- 
sons, the answer would undoubtedly be found in this, that 
his life is altogether guileless. 

In the material aspect of this case, it might be said, that 
the organs of the brain, with the exception of those of 
Number, being obstructed, the vital energies are concen- 
trated upon this single faculty, and hence its surprising ac- 
tivity. But this comes far short of satisfying an earnest 
inquirer after truth. May we not learn something con- 
cerning these “vital energies,’ that are capable of being 
thus contracted within so narrow a compass, and of being 
expanded beyond all definable limit? What are the “ vi- 
tal energies,” of which schoolmen so often speak ? 

For an answer to this question, we are compelled to 
look into the spiritual world, and ascertain its laws. But 
how can this be done in a generation smitten with spirit- 
ual blindness? It is answered, that this blindness is not 
incurable. The Great Physician, who went about Judea, 
healing all manner of infirmities, is still as potent in res- 
toring sight to the spiritual eye, as ever he was in curing 
physical diseases. His prescriptions are before us in the 
written Worp, which must be first attended to, before we 
can be healed. While these are neglected, man must re- 
main in “outer darkness,” where there is “wailing and 
gnashing of teeth.” The “first and great” prescription, 
and the “second,” which “is like unto it,’ are to be ob- 
served, as the inexorable condition upon which spiritual 
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health is to be restored. The effort must be made, how- 
ever feeble at first it may be, to “love thy neighbour as 
thyself,’ before any true “vital energy” can be infused 
into the impotent hand of the spiritual paralytic. Until 
these things receive the earnest attention of men, their 
“vital energies” must continue to be “concentrated,” as 
they now are, upon the “single faculty” of self-aggran- 
disement, which, although it may have “surprising activ- 
ity,” will leave them, like “Car,” the arithmetician, idiotic 
in all higher things. 

In the case of A. J. Davis, as reported by Professor 
Bush, we find abundant corroboration of the doctrine of 
spiritual communication, or influx. We learn, also, from 
the same source, that the young man was remarkable for 
simplicity of character and purity of life. The whole of 
the Professor’s narrative of this extraordinary youth, is one 
of intense interest, and fully sustains the views herein 
briefly stated. Some valuable hints, full of instruction, 
are contained in the following extract: 


**Up to the period when he entered on his Mesmeric career, he 
had served as a shoemaker’s apprentice, and the gentleman in whose 
emply he was, is ready, at any time, to testify to his entire unac- 
quaintance with the scientific topics of which he has treated in his 
Lectures, and that, too, on many points, in a truly masterly man- 
ner. Since that date, he has been so constantly occupied in the 
examination of diseases, and in the Lectures, that no time has 
been left him for anything like the connected study which would 
be requisite for such elaborate discussions as he goes into, on the 
entire philosophy of the universe; besides that, he considers him- 
self prohibited, by an internal dictate, from reading a page, or a 
line, on any of the subjects of which he treats. To these inward 
monitions, or impressions, as he terms them, he uniformly pays a 
religious deference; and, as he acts under the conviction, that his 
only security for his being made the medium of truth, is his own 
unimpeachable truthfulness and general moral integrity, | am, for 
myself, perfectly satisfied, that entire confidence is to be reposed in 
his statements. Having had, for many months, a fair opportunity 
of acquaintance, and having closely studied the leading traits of his 
character, I can freely say, that a more simple, guileless, unso- 
phisticated spirit, | have seldom met, or one more utterly incapable 
of being a party to any scheme of imposture or delusion. He has 
been, from his earliest years, religiously disposed, and his former 
employer has certified, in the fullest manner, to his uniformly up- 
right and exemplary conduct, during the time that he was in his 
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service, and an inmate in his family. The same testimony is given 
by all who have known him from a child. Indeed, were his char- 
acter, generally, other than it is, | doubt if he would ever have 
been made the medium of such astounding developments as have 
uttered themselves through him. He possesses, both physically 
and mentally, in an eminent degree, the requisites for a clairvoyant 
of the highest order. But it is the less necessary for me to dwell 
upon these traits of his character and his claims to credibility, as 
his Lectures are to be published in connection with a voluminous 
mass of testimony, from the most authentic sources, to his absolute 
incompetency to such revelations, except upon the ground of su- 
pernatural [spiritual] agency.” 


I am well aware of the reception that this article will 
meet from a very numerous class of minds, and the sneer 
of derision that will be raised at its perusal. I am also 
aware, that there are those of another class, (and their 
number is rapidly increasing,) whose minds are not en- 
slaved with the prevailing spirit of the times, and whose 
eyes and ears are not entirely closed to the influences that 
are now descending from the upper or inner world. These 
latter perceive clearly, that a crisis has arrived in human 
affairs, and that the present order of things has come to an 
end, and must soon pass away, to give place to a far more 
perfect order. They will not reject the doctrine, that the 
human mind is capable of being ushered into the sublime 
and unclouded vision of the spirit world, and that purifica- 
tion of mind and body is the sure and only means of 
developing the spiritual faculties, and bringing them more 
and more fully into open communion with its profound 
realities. For this class of minds, how glorious is the fu- 
ture! How brightly breaks the morning of the coming 
day! Already do they behold, through the gloomy mists 
which envelope this outer sphere of life, the radiant beams 
of the steadily rising Sun of Truth and Love, gilding with 
its golden light the high places of the earth, while they listen 
with rapture to the sweet carols of beautiful birds in the 
groves, whose melody joins with their own tuneful hearts, as 
they raise in their joyfully swelling bosoms a glad anthem 
of praise to Him, the Infinite One, whose spirit is yet to 
operate unobstructedly in the heart of universal humanity, 
uniting all in the blissful bonds of a True Brotherhood ! 

Cincinnati, May 14, 1847, 





SPIRIT OF TRUTH. 


Art. LXXXI.—TO THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Bright-winged spirit of the sky, 
Beautiful and holy, 

Pass thou not neglectful by, 
The despised and lowly! 


Where the mourner by the tomb 
Sits, the dark unheeding, 

With the white down of thy plume, 
Bind the heart from bleeding ! 


Like the sweet light of the stars 
Pierce the gloomiest prison, 

Leaving broken bolts and bars 
Cerements of the risen! 


Where along the furrowed soil 
Corn and rice are springing, 
Let us hear the child of toil 
At his labour singing! 


Though the downy lip of youth 
Whiten with terrour, 

With thy sacred wand, O! Truth, 
Smite gray-bearded Errour! 


Right in Superstition’s frown 
Be his doom allotted, 

And to lower the coffin down, 
Hangmen’s cords be knotted! 


Where the progeny of sin 
Hold their horrid revels 
In the Master’s name, go in, 
And rebuke the devils! 


Surely the “good time” is nigh 
For thy wide diffusion, 

Else God’s promise is a lie, 
And our faith, delusion, 
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4416 VIBRATION OF MIND. 


Arr. LXXXII.—PERCY B. SHELLEY. 


BY SCRIBE. 


lr has taken the world a long time to learn some very 
simple lessons. This is not because the mind of the world 
moves slowly and reluctantly, for it is more frequently 
found in surges than becalmed. It is rather because its 
motion is unsteady and oscillatory, falling constantly in 
alternation from the two extremes of an arc; now ex- 
changing all-engrossing war for all-engrossing letters; 
Lacedemonian frugality for Italian luxury; bigoted puri- 
tanism for the scofling license of a Charles’ court. It will 
perhaps seem like a love of paradox, to assert that this 
very vibratory quality, much deplored as it is, gives, never- 
theless, the surest and speediest net results. Although 
the motions of mind are frequently so sudden and electric 
as to seem bursting through all bounds, and darting off, 
without any avail, to be swallowed up in the surrounding 
darkness, yet the effect of this, not seldom, is to sweep a 
wider circle of light. That variable motion is the waving 
torch, which more clearly reveals the true outlines of ob- 
jects than the steady light, blending shade and substance 
into one. Or, to refer again to the arc, there are two 
limits, at least, two fixed points of danger or difficulty, 
and safety is ascertained to lie somewhere between them. 
Thus age vibrates to age, departing ever less from the cen- 
tral line of truth, till mind shall finally settle to its true 
bearings, and its course be shaped to the everlasting 
stars. | have misread the records which the present age 
is making, if the world is not learning some important 
facts concerning its interest in religion, and which will 
serve it for guidance through a long future. It is learn- 
ing to apply itself differently to the promotion of a univer- 
sal religion, and is doing so in a truly notable way, by 
religious tolerance. 1 will not even mention the enginery 
of the inquisitorial hells, but every species of religious os- 
tracism is giving place to a better understanding of truth, 
and of those laws of friendly aid by which its attainment 
is secured. 


THE SKEPTIC. 447 


The effect of this is obvious. Free inquiry is ceasing to 
fear the bending brows of a censor, the surveillance of a 
jealous priesthood, and a disinherison of all the kindly 
sympathies of life. The dissenter is not driven from, it 
may be, accidental unbelief to open scofling and reckless 
defiance, and made the very Ishmaelite of christian hun- 
ters of men. He is beginning to find himself surrounded, 
wherever he may be, by fellow seekers, aiming at a com- 
mon good, having a common interest, and in unsuspicious 
confidence bound by a common reverence for the truth. 
The professedly religious have themselves frequently bred 
the monster of their fears, nourished him into strength, in 
order to slay him, baited him to improve his temper, and 
then goading him with a scornful finger, ery—* Behold the 
thing a sceptic is.” But let that pass. The world is old 
and weary, and craves peace, and, like a shattered nation 
resting from wars, this may haply create its rejuvenes- 
cence. Speculative errours, and errours of all kinds, are 
better understood, and instead of infusing the maddening 
decoction of hate, which is the real beginning of rooted 
disease, a cure of simple and sure virtues is devised. Led 
under the influences of a right reason, and of a reclaim- 
ing tolerance, the doubter is no longer truth’s outlaw; he 
returns, suspicious of himself, fearful lest he unwittingly 
fail of so great a possession as. the truth, and henceforth 
can no more triumph in an absurd stoutness against it, 
than he can in cempromising his common sense in the de- 
nial of the clearest maxim of science. 

These observations are made with reference to some 
remarks concerning Percy B. Shelley, who is an illustra- 
tion of the effect of a treatment opposite to that which | 
have described as characteristic of this age. That he 
should have written some things, is matter of regret, and 
was, even to himself, in the maturer periods of his short 
life. Amongst certain classes these things have debarred 
him a reading, and the high spiritual, almost severe beauty 
of his poetry in general, a reading from what is called—the 
public. It has been common with bigotry to condemn, 
and, most generally, unread, one of the very highest and 
purest, most artless and gifted minds that any age has 
found. A general analysis of such a mind would be a 
grateful task, but a few successful essays to do this, and 
my more limited object, deter from this attempt. It is desired 
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448 FORMATION OF OPINION. 


to illustrate, not his beauties, but a truth—a truth respect- 
ing the proper mode of affecting the religious nature of 
man. 

At some period in the history of every thinking man’s 
experience, the mind has felt itself in the process of form- 
ing its system of speculative religious faith. No particu- 
lar belief is found interwoven with the constitution of any 
mind, no universal religious instinct towards this or that 
school of theological teaching, but there is only found a 
general aptitude of character for certain modes and forms 
of thought. Investigation is the only method of arriving 
at any intelligent notion respecting any intellectual or 
religious philosophy. As a consequence, it is to be ex- 
pected from each individual mind that it will exhibit those 
unsettled, uncertain eflorts which accompany the entry 
upon an untried field; that it will doubt, hesitate, and 
sometimes deny, where older experience sees or fancies a 
broad and beaten highway to an affirmative certainty. A 
mind just awakening to a consciousness of its powers, 
feels a lusty strength, a self-dependence untempered by 
knowledge, and—especially when repulsed by arbitrary 
notions and irrational mysteries—is apt to fling itself 
upon the broad sea of denial, and abide the buffetings of 
storms, with chart and headlands out of view, and aided 
by no maxims of dexterous science. 

Under these circumstances, observe the mind of Shelley, 
opening with early transparence to knowledge, keenly 
metaphysical, bold and enquiring, fearless, for it knew 
naught whereof to fear, excursive, for it had found as yet 
no forbidden limits, already imbued with the Grecian ideals 
of perfection, and accustomed to bathe in the crystalline 
atmosphere of spiritual beauty. As might be expected, 
his first errour was of a speculative nature. He is study- 
ing logic, at that time considerably perverted from its great 
expounder, Aristotle, and applied its principles, perhaps 
indiscreetly, to subjects, concerning which, a biographer 
has said, it was orthodox to take certain things for granted. 
He even publishes the results of a hasty and vehement ex- 
amination, and refusing to recant, is expelled from the 
University. 

Here, then, are ye, doctors of the law and doctors of 
theology, learned and reverend, combined against an in- 
experienced youth and his religious vagaries. No prodigy 
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SHELLEY AND THE UNIVERSITY. 449 


of early obliquity is here, no Richard in evil precocity, but 
a youth of generous and virtuous impulses; no hardened 
and ribald scoffer, but a sincere, yet uncompromising ques- 
tioner, truth’s best lover, and the worshiper in spirit and 
in truth of goodness. Ye come armed, not with persua- 
sive logic, nor yet with more persuasive kindness, but with 
your university decrees and hand-writings against heretics. 
He resists your convincing decrees, hardly finding in them 
a refutation even of his unpractised logic; ye do not pre- 
vail, and a proud, a gifted, a sincere spirit is withdrawn 
from amongst you in disgust and disappointment. Ye 
fain would have quelled the obstinate questioner, and cov- 
ered his name with darkness, but destiny has put you at 
fault, and while the shadow of a name is only left to you 
on some obscure roll-book, high amidst the spheres, Shel- 
ley, 


“ Like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.”’ 





Our poet somewhere confesses himself answerable to 
the charge of entertaining a “passion for reforming the 
world.” Finding society afflicted with ten thousand evils, 
even in its happiest relations, and conscious that these 
came not uncaused, he had constructed from the known 
individual and social elements of man an ideal perfection, 
towards which he felt assured a purified society must 
verge. Through all his poetry gleams of mild sunlight 
seem thrown on the future of man, or rather he is con- 
stantiy reminding one of a dawning, his own hopeful 
thoughts kindling up with extinguishing light the dim 
pathway of the stars. Almost the whole of his “ Revolt 
of Islam” is in the spirit of a choral song of anticipation, 
which might accompany an ovation to the triumph of 
Truth, Liberty and Harmony. He dwells with evident 
delight on the Past, but with no sickly longings, its great- 
ness does not for a moment overshadow the greatness of 
the Future. 


“Such man has been, and such may yet become! 
Ay, wiser, greater, gentler, even than they 
Who on the fragments of yon shattered dome 
Have stamped the sign of power. I felt the sway 
Of the vast stream of ages bear away 
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My floating thoughts—my heart beat loud and fasi— 
Even as a storm let loose beneath the ray 

Of the still moon, my spirit onward past 

Beneath ‘Truth’s steady beams upon its tumult cast.’’ 


As the future “Altar of the Federation” of Truth and 
Liberty is reared, and the assembled many have cast off 
even the memories of the “past outworn,” it is to him 
like the intoxication of a “ Lethean joy” 
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* To hear the restless multitudes forever 

Around the base of that great Altar flow, 

As on some mountain islet burst and shiver 

Atlantic waves; and solemnly and slow 

As the wind bore that tumult to and fro, 

To feel the dream-like music, which did swim 

Like beams through floating clouds on waves below; 
Falling in pauses, from that Altar dim, 

As silver-sounding tongues breathed an aerial hymn.” 


But it is needless to cull from a poem of such length, 
where its whole tenor is illustrative of this temper of mind, 
and its highest passages take this imagined Future as their 
inspiring theme. In that lay a hope too deep in the divi- 
nation of Shelley’s spirit, to be displaced by the harsh 
bigotry of darkened prejudice, to be dispelled by the 
angry clamors of those who professed loudly, what he 
silently enjoyed—an ardent love for the True and the 
Good. One is charmed with the quiet magnanimity of 
the man, who never allowed himself to retort angrily in 
answer to the unstinted persecutions of self-styled Chris- 
tians, nor to point personally his indignation, save once 

_ in the cause of his friend. No one can say of the pro- 
scribed Shelley, that he ever uttered even a covert snecr 
against virtue, while in virtue’s name his assailants fre- 
quently betrayed its sacred cause. He seemed ever in 
the presence of a glorious Ideal, towards which his mind 
was ever turning as the prism to the light, and from 
which a many-coloured radiance was returned. It was no 
playful watching of the magic hues which the spectrum 
of his mind could create ; this Presence that walked beside 
him was the most serious fact of his existence, a fact, 
though of mystic meaning. 

In defence of his earlier speculative faith, especially of 
his metaphysical notions concerning Necessity, and the 
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Spirit of Nature, I have nothing to say—it is to be pre- 
sumed he held these in an objectionable sense. In some 
quarters he has been charged with entertaining actual 
hostility to an overruling Deity, but since that which he 
does truly worship is, under other denominations, the true 
Divine Presence of the intelligent believer, clothed with 
those precise infinite perfections which constitute his na- 
ture, it is a mere cavil about terms to institute such a 
charge. In his “Prometheus Unbound,” a production, | 
may here venture to say, which alone might assign him a 
rank second only to the world’s Bard, although it is in the 
plot to dethrone Jupiter when the car of the Hours arrives, 
it is only the Scourge and the Tyrant, the personified evil 
amongst men, that gives place to the mild Splendour that 
rises upon a world purified by suffering. 

Such are the characteristics of Shelley, without extenua- 
tion, so far as | have read them in those thoughts which 
are his written life. Yet it was no indulgent court that 
sat in judgment upon his ease, and the world has held a 
long and stern assize almost to this day, with various “ con- 
firmations of judgment”—as is to be feared—without 
“reviewal” of past ones. But his spirit has been watted 
afar from the generations of the living, and their censure 
and praise have long since grown faint upon the receding 
sense ; our highest concern is not, therefore, to render 
tardy justice to the dead, but to derive instruction for the 
living. It had been wise for those to whom that earnest 
and expanding mind turned for knowledge and sympathy, 
might they have led it through a flowery vale, and up 
along those perilous heights which his thoughts must needs 
tread, if not aided, then alone. Who can doubt, that, in 
such a case, though he might not have embraced specula- 
tively the precise “nine and thirty articles,” he yet would 
have found other refuge for a tossing spirit, than that wel- 
tering of his through the void of temporary atheism. 
Learning to center the good, the true, the great, the infin- 
ite, to which his spirit did lowly homage, in the personal 
All-One, that musical and spiritual nature would sooner 
have found the true Object of its unsatisfying dreams, 
and ceaseless cravings, and dim prophesyings. Mean- 
while, waving adieu to useless regrets, let us be thankful 
for a true man and a true poet, and, avoiding the errours 
alike of his enemies and his own, let us, committing our- 
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452 THE SPIRIT DOVE. 


selves to the streamy music of his hopeful and inspiring 
thoughts, convert his own words into the expression of the 
feelings they awaken— 


** My soul is an enchanted boat, 
Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside the helm conducting it, 
Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 
It seems to float ever, forever, 
Upon that many-winding river, 
Between mountains, woods, abysses, 
A paradise of wildernesses! 
Till, like one in slumber bound, 
Borne to the ocean, I float down, around, 
Into a sea profound, of ever-spreading sound : 
Meanwhile thy spirit lifts its pinions 
In music’s most serene dominions; 
Catching the winds that fan that happy heaven. 
And we sail on, away, afar, 
Without a course, without a star, 
But, by the instinct of sweet music driven; 
Till through Elysian garden islets 
By thee, most beautiful of pilots, 
Where never mortal pinnace glided. 
The boat of my desire is guided : 
Realms where the air we breathe is love, 
Which in the winds on the waves doth move, 
Harmonising this earth with what we feel above.” 


Art. LXXXIII.— THE SPIRIT DOVE. 


BY MRS. C. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 


I Gaze upon the earth so fair, 
In Eden beauty dress’d, 
And read the great truth everywhere, 
Heaven made us to be bless’d! 
I read it in the midnight skies, 
And in the sunlight’s glow, 
Where’er a blade of grass doth rise, 
Or breeze of heaven doth blow. 
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1 wander out at evening’s hour, 
And find no spot so drear; 
But stealing up from some sweet flower, 
That blessed truth I hear. 
In every radiant star it beams; 
*Tis borne on every breeze; 
[t singeth to me from the streams, 
And whispereth ’midst the trees. 


Why think of Heaven, as some sweet clime 
That in the distance lies? 

Why deem, beyond the walls of time, 
That all its joys arise ? 

Think not, above yon arch of blue 
Alone, that bliss can flow; 

For to the faithful and the true, 
Heaven doth begin below. 


And when we lift our thoughts above, 
On Heavenly truths intent, 

A messenger of joy and love 
Is ever to us sent. 

No form its coming doth reveal,— 
No voice to outward ear,— 

Yet, in our inmost hearts, we feel 
A holy Presence near. 


It is the Spirit Dove of Heaven, 
Which to the Saviour flew, 
When his baptismal rite was given 
’*Midst Jordan’s waves of blue: 
There’s not on earth a woe so deep, 
No grief, the heart that wrings, 
That will not sofily, sweetly sleep 
Beneath its brooding wings. 


How oft, with patient love divine, 
For thee it lingereth near. 

Oh! timid soul! Oh! soul supine! 
Would thou its call couldst hear! 

But, lost amid the toils of earth, 
Thou wilt not know its voice. 

Thou dost forget thy heavenly birth, 
And soar’st not to rejoice. 








CELESTIAL HARMONIES. 


Toil ye to live! is Heavens decree, 
And fruitful is earth’s breast; 

But in how many brows we see, 
We live to toil! imprest. 

Oh! let us toil, if toil we must, 
To Heaven still turned the eye; 

But let not care’s corroding rust 
Upon the spirit lie. 


The fabrics of our earthly bliss, 
We know when they decay : 

One sensual joy, when gone, we miss, 
And mourn its vanished ray ;— 

And shall the temple of the mind 
A shapeless ruin be? 

Rank weeds, amidst its flow’rets twined, 
Nor we that ruin see ? 


It is the White Dove’s dwelling place ; 
But never rests its wing, 
Where direful ruin leaves her trace, 
Or grows unhallowed thing. 
Brightly array that glorious fane, 
To lure its blessed stay ; 
Of ruin’s touch, let nought remain 
To grieve the Dove away. 


The spheres are, by one power alone, 
Harmonic order taught; 

In Heaven, of every music tone, 
*Tis the creative thought. 

In God’s great plan, immortal soul! 
Wilt thou a discord be ? 

The tones to which the spheres do roll, 
Flow they unheard by thee! 


Those tones are love—and love hath power 
Alone, deep bliss to wake; 

And of thy bloom, O soul! each flower 
Must of love’s baptism take! 

All earth, unto the young child’s sight, 
In beauty’s robe seems drest ; 

He sees things in thy rainbow light, 
Oh, Love! thou fill’st his breast. 
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But voices, to the world’s dread strife, 
Are calling him away ;— 

That call, with deepest peril rife, 
Too soon he doth obey : 

Years pass—for him love’s star no more 
O’er earth sheds Eden-dyes; 

For, where its pure light fell before, 
A phantom form doth rise. 


And would’st thou ask the phantom’s name ! 
Why should’st thou care to know? 
Its clarion call may be to fame, 
Or empty, glittering show: 
If fame, his peace of mind is sold, 
The laurel-wreath to gain; 
If wealth, the chain may be of gold, 
Yet ‘tis no less a chain. 


What, though the skies be blue above ? 
His spirit’s eyes are dim; 
What, though all Nature whispereth love ! 
There breathe no tones for him: 
Streamlets may sing, and green woods wave ; 
Closed is his eye and ear; 
He hath laid Beauty in the grave; 
Her voice he may not hear. 


He goeth to the house of prayer; 
To Heaven his thoughts would rise,— 
The phantom floateth even there, 
Between him and the skies: 
It holds him in a close embrace ; 
It claimeth all his heart; 
Whate’er the scene, where’er the place, 
*Tis of his life a part. 


Seems he a slave, to his proud eye, 
The tiller of the ground? 

Great God! beneath thine own blue sky, 
What slave like him is found? 

All honour to thee, weary heart! 
By needful toil opprest; 

Honour, while here on earth thou art, 
In Heaven shall be thy rest. 
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HAPPINESS. 


But he, who to his soul doth say, 
I’ll barter thee for fame— 
For wealth Ill traffic thee away, 
Mindless from whence it came,— 
What, though that man be worldly great? 
For him no bliss may flow; 
No fearful doom hath he to wait: 
His doom begins below. 


O! not to station, wealth, or birth, 
Is Happiness confined ; 

Hath she a dwelling-place on earth, 
That dwelling is the mind! 

I’ve seen her from wealth’s subtlest wiles, 
Turn with disdainful eye, 

And give to humble worth the smiles 
Gold vainly sought to buy. 


One summer eve, a cot I passed, 
With mouldering walls and rude,— 

The summer winds, the winter’s blast, 
Alike might there intrude: 

A vine, with crimson blossoms bright, 
Waved o’er the crazy door; 

Yet there, unto my saddened sight, 
The vine no beauty wore. 


And, as I lingered near awhile, 
Till thought grew half a prayer, 

I asked ewe had not one smile 
For the poor inmates there ! 

My answer came in music’s tone 
Of softest, tenderest bliss,— 

So sweet, methought the strain had flown 
From purer worlds to this. 


The cottage door had open swung, 
And, neath the ~— eaves there, 
A fairy child gazed and sung 
A sweet and thrilling air: 
To see her, was a pure delight; 
To part from her, a pain; 
Yet, in my loveliest dreams by night, 
She oft comes back again. 
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She sung, as sings the little bird, 
Reckless of praise or blame, 
The thoughts that in her bosom stirred, 
And to her bright lips came: 
I knew the spirit of that lay, 
With love and joy so fraught, 
Where green leaves dance, and waters play, 
By that fair child was caught. 


Her simple song had seemed to me 
A sweet and holy thing; 

Her beauty was a melody 
For angel bands to sing! 

No more my eyes were closed. I bless’d 
The green woods waving round, 

The young bird chirping o’er its nest, 
The rill’s low, silvery sound. 


Again I gazed upon that cot,— 
Its vine seemed strangely fair; 

No more I mourned its inmates’ lot; 
I knew the Dove was there! 

And as, with loitering steps, I turned, 
From that sweet child to part, 

A new light in my bosom burned, 
A new song fill’d my heart. 


Then call not earth a vale of tears; 
The thought thy God doth wrong! 

Oh! timid soul! cast off thy fears; 
List to the Dove,—be strong! 

I glory in this earth so fair, 
In Eden beauty dress’d, 

And read the great truth everywhere, 
Heaven made us to be bless’d! 
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Arr. LXXXIV.—STRUGGLES OF GENIUS.* 
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Tue struggles of Genius !—what a fruitful theme! How 
many pens have described them; how many hearts sym- 
pathised with them. We meet with these painful records 
here and there in our chance readings, as a traveler meets 
with ships on the ocean,—some have every inch of canvass 
spread, that may be ventured in the gale, and rush gal- 
lantly on, amid the warfare of the elements, unawed by 
the lightning’s glare, or the thunder’s rattle, regarding the 
dashing waves with the imperious air of conscious power: 
with calm self-reliance, the vessel’s prow is kept toward 
the port, which, though distant, will be gained. Others 
are tossed about without a guide, by the overmastering 
storm. The pumps are abandoned; hope is gone; and 
soon the greedy ocean adds it to its stores of buried treas- 
ure. Another, with patient, long-enduring perseverance, 
“hoping against hope,” with many a weary tack endeav- 
ours to make way against a head-wind, that, with cruel 
fidelity, holds sternly its adverse course. 

Who has not wished he were favoured with the gift of 
Genius; but who would not shrink from paying the price 
too often annexed to its possession? What a mind was 
that which could conceive the existence of a new world, 
and, with untiring energy, seek the means of finding it; 
but watch the Genius in his wearisome pursuit. He is, by 
great favour, permitted to explain his glorious conceptions 
among the noble and the great. With haughty conde- 
scension they deign to listen to him; and, when his lucid 
statements are concluded by the assertion, that a New 
World waits but their enterprise to be their own, what a 
look of quiet scorn passes from eye to eye ; what a derisive 
smile lingers on each lip,—“ He is clever, no doubt, but, 
poor fellow, what reveries he indulges in: ‘much learning 
has made him mad.’” How that heart, which could dare, 
unmoved, “the battle and the breeze,” must have felt the 
unmerited contempt. 


In reading the history of painters and poets, especially 
* For this, I am under obligations to a friend.—Ep. 
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THE STRUGGLING ARTIST. 459 


when self-taught, and when not only instruction has been 
wanting, but a pressure of opposing circumstances impeded 
them, we see strong instances of the self-sustaining power 
of the human mind. But, if such difficulties have been, 
and are felt, in the old world, and in the more advanced 
parts of our own country, what must be the position of 
Genius buried in the recesses of our own Western wilds. 
Here, it is true, the Poet can find food for “thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn” ; the painter discover scenes 
of loveliness and sublimity spread out before him by the 
liberal hand of Nature; but where is to be found instruc- 
tion in the details of art; the models upon which Genius 
shall mould its developments? where the stem that shall 
support the drooping plant; the shelter that shall protect 
it; the hand that shall foster it, directing its growth, and 
pruning its exuberance? The self-taught Artist peculiarly 
requires aid and encouragement from others,—as it has 
been by labourious effort and indefatigable perseverance, 
that he has succeeded even in drawing attention to his 
productions,—is remarkably sensitive with respect to any- 
thing that may render precarious the position he has al- 
ready gained, or that appears inimical to his future pro- 
gress. Yet this panting aspirant is met by remarks most 
painful to him: he has failed to come up to numerous re- 
quirements of the art known only to the initiated, and the 
remarks are expressed in technicalities, whose terms are 
to him an unkrfown tongue. An Artist who has thus pur- 
sued his solitary path, without a guide, led on only by the 
intuitions of his soaring spirit, listening to the suggestions 
of a fertile fancy, is apt to study the general effect of his 
pictures, and leave imperfect those innumerable details so 
necessary to be attended to, in order to approximate a per- 
fect work of Art. Thus the poor Artist stands, like a con- 
vict, before his picture, which is the offspring of nights of 
thought, and days of labour,—an object on which he has 
based his fondest hopes, while critic after critic is stunning 
his ears with, “ Oh, there are good points in it, but there is 
ill proportion, bad perspective, faulty light and shade, ig- 
norance of anatomy,” &c., &c. Our unfortunate Artist, 
despite all, labours on, borne up by indomitable love for 
his divine art; his eye becomes more true, his hand more 
practiced, his taste more pure ; he now begins to appreci- 
ate the value of a knowledge of the elementary principles 
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THE ARTIST'S PROGRESS. 


of his Art, of the necessity of subjecting his fancy to the 
government of rules—rules which he once thought mere 
despotic dispensers of obstacles only calculated to check 
and repress the bold imaginings of unfettered Genius. Fain 
would he now devote himself to severe and continued 
study; but he has, by this time, contracted important en- 
gagements,—a wife and her offspring are looking up to 
him for their daily bread, and he is compelled to paint on, 
and lose the advantage of study, that he may find the 
means of support. But, still he is conscious of improve- 
ment; he feels that his productions are not without merit ; 
yet he finds it difficult to dispose of them, and receives for 
them but a very inadequate remuneration. He is morti- 
fied and discouraged to see paintings—to which it is no 
self-flattery to say his own are superior—eagerly sought for 
and purchased at high prices ; but they are the productions 
of Artists who have obtained a footing, and whose name 
alone is sufficient to make their pictures sell. This has 
daunted and disgusted many a promising Artist. Here is 
a painter who for years has languished in obscurity ; his 
productions have excited no particular attention ; but sud- 
denly he makes a “hit,’—he places something before the 
public that catches their eye, and rivets their attention: it 
may be by its intrinsic merit; it may be, because he has 
obtained the approbation of some man, who, from his so- 
cial position, or great talents, (real or supposed,) exercises 
a great influence over that part of the literary world that 
has appropriated the patronage of the Fine Arts more par- 
ticularly to themselves. 

Our Artist is now 2 “ great painter,” and his productions 
are as much the objects of exaggeration, as they had for- 
merly been of depreciation. He now sees those pictures 
which he had disposed of with difficulty, changing hands 
at a vast advance on their original cost. 

But how often has the gifted one been snatched away 
by the hand of death, before the rugged path has been 
fully trod! how earnestly has he laboured, how fervently 
has he hoped ; but “hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” 
and every step only seems to remove the goal to a greater 
distance,—his spirit is crushed, his energies subdued, and 
death is his only relief. The midnight lamp has witnessed 
his toil and watchings; the morning dawn has found him, 
pale and haggard, at his task. When he has been re- 
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proached by his affectionate partner for wasting his pow- 
ers in a vain pursuit, he has poured into her ear the cher- 
ished hopes of his soul; he has pointed to a glimmering 
light in the distance, and assured her that it was the dawn- 
ing sun, whose refulgent beams would soon cover him 
with the radiance of their glory. He has told her that a 
time was near, when the great and the talented would 
court his society, and the rich munificently supply his 
wants; that fame would trumpet his renown to distant 
ages. 

A smile passes over his face, as he looks around his 
room, where poverty has taken up her abode, and men- 
tally contrasts it with the stately halls in which he is yet 
to be welcomed, and his mind revels in a confused vision 
of the luxurious attendants of wealth, whose possessors 
are to invite him to share the blessings they enjoy. But 
years pass by; the vision fades; hope has fled ; the brood- 
ing gloom thickens into deeper darkness; and he sinks into 
an untimely grave. When he is gone, his talent becomes 
appreciated ; the poet weds his name to immortal verse ; 
the wealthy erect to his memory the sculptured marble: 
but he is where praise or censure cannot reach him. 


“There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found; 
They softly lie, and swee tly slee Ps 
Low in the ground.”’ 


How many who have taste to appreciate Genius, and 
wealth to aid it in its struggles, have ardently wished, as 
they read of the sorrows of those who have thus sunk 
under their difficulties, that they could have had the ac- 
quaintance of the suffering one, have offered him the con- 
solations of their sympathy, have aided him in the dark 
hour until the faint light blazed into day, and Genius, 
having surmounted all obstacles, marches on untramelled, 
“conquering and to conquer.” Is there one, who would 
love thus to wipe the tear from the eye of unrewarded 
merit, to revive the impulses of hope, to awake the smile 
of anticipation—to be as the angel was to Hagar, and 
point to the cruse of water in the parched wilderness; 


there is in this city at least one case deserving their regard, 
and needing their assistance. 
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462 ART-UNION EXHIBITION. 







A few days ago we visited the Art-Union in College 
Hall, there we found collected, productions that must make 
the heart of every American beat with pride. Here Nature 
seems to live again on canvass, that glows with her own 
tints and hues. Here are landscapes of most entrancing 
loveliness, and so faithful, so true to life, that we feel the 
soft and genial influences of Nature, while gazing on the 
work of Art. There is the most vivid enjoyment in gazing 
on those cool recesses, sunny spots, mountains bathed in 
liquid light, and water ;—but there was one piece of water 
that must have been possessed of some very peculiar pro- 
perties, for though a broken bridge with its load (a wagon 
and horses) have fallen into it, and the horses are strug- 
gling to escape from the scene of disaster, yet it obsti- 
nately refuses to exhibit on its surface, that troubled ap- 
pearance, so common to the element under such circum- 
stances. There is a bull-fight, in which the paint is /wmped 
on in a peculiar manner, yet the effect is good, when the 
picture can be viewed in a favourable light, which, in its 
present position, is diflicult to obtain. A shipwreck pre- 
sents us with the leaden sky and heavy gloom so common 
to the sea after a storm. The action of one of the figures 
in the foreground, is pleasingly depicted. A pallid figure 
saved from the waves is stretched on the rocky beach, and 
a rough countryman is hurriedly engaged in pulling off his 
jacket to wrap it around her. There is a cupid, the colour- 
ing of whose flesh is admirably done ;—but what makes 
the little god look so surly ? if his bird’s wing is broken, 
he need not look as if he was pouting for his breakfast. 

There are some pictures in the Wilkie style, which, 
though somewhat detlicient in expression, are excellent in 
grouping, and the attitudes are often striking. One can- 
not help thinking that the principal figure in the picture 
of the Illustrious Stranger, might shew a /itt/e conscious- 
ness of the commotion his presence is exciting. 

But what is this which seems to exercise such an influ- 
ence over the looker on? Ladies have been chatting and 
laughing as they passed from picture to picture ; the gen- 
tlemen who attend them have been busy with their com- 
pliments and attentions, but as they approach this picture, 
a silence comes over all, a solemn, reverential expression 
steals over each countenance. It is a mother, young and 
beautiful—she is kneeling—a child is in her lap—it is 
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asleep—the soft repose of innocence is on its countenance— 
its attitude, with its arm flung off from the body, has pre- 
cisely that abandon so often exhibited in the sleep of in- 
fancy. The mother’s face is uplifted—she is offering up a 
prayer for her first born; her countenance is expressive of 
intense affection for her child, joined to a piety that confi- 
dently relies upon Heaven for the blessing she implores. 
The very spirit of that religion which addresses God as a 
Father, a Father able to aid his children, and willing to 
exert his power, breathes with life-like fervour from her 
countenance. 

As the visitor is about entering the hall that con- 
tains these triumphs of Art, his attention is at once rivet- 
ted by a large picture, the subject of which is, a mari- 
ner’s wife with her two children looking out upon the sea, 
endeavouring to discover the vessel that contains the longed 
for husband and father—it is the same painter as the last. 
This is a most beautiful and pleasing picture—the attitude 
of the female, with one hand held up to shade the eye, 
while the other supports the youngest child, is well chosen. 
There is an anxious, longing expression on her counte- 
nance that interests us, while something dubious in her 
look makes the spectator desirous of knowing whether 
the wished for ship is coming or not. The eldest child 
seems to nestle herself into our very heart’s affections ; 
there is so much that is interesting in her lovely counte- 
nance as she gazes over the vast expanse of waters, 
while the sea breeze flings her silken locks aside where 
they are not confined by her arms, which are crossed over 
her forehead, to shield the light from her eyes. The very 
infant stretches out its little hand with glee, as though it 
understood all, and had found the object so anxiously 
sought. 

There is another gem, too, by the same hand, but a cer- 
tain hardness in the colouring shews that it was done at 
an early period of the artist’s career; it is a little urchin 
getting his breakfast, spilling the milk from his spoon with 
an air as unconcerned as if nobody was looking at him. 
If the head that directed the hand that painted these 
children with such pleasing fidelity to nature, whether in 
action or repose, has not an extra full-sized bump of phi- 
loprogenitiveness, (we think that is the way they spell 
that tongue-tiring word,) then farewell to all the theories 
of Spurzheim and Coombe. 
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464 THE PRISONER. 


There is yet another poe by the same artist, but how 
shall we approach it—how shall one so incompetent as 
the writer speak of it in fitting terms? 

The scene is a dungeon, whose walls of massive stone, 
shew the hopelessness of escape. Upon some straw 
spread on the floor, is seated a prisoner; he is bound by 
heavy chains; hanging over him, her face pressed upon 
his forehead, is his wife, who has come to visit him. 
The prisoner is gazing upon her face,—what pen can 
describe the anguish of soul revealed in that look? The 
countenance is indicative of exhaustless affection, and 
hopeless despair; the upturned eye contains a world of 
unutterable emotion, but no tear trickles down the care- 
worn cheek; the sources of his sorrow lie deeper than the 
springs of that fountain of bitter waters. There is some- 
thing in the physiognomy of the prisoner, that assures us 
his offence must be of a political, rather than a vicious 
character—the wife does not seem entirely overwhelmed 
with grief, in fact, she brings tidings that indicate all will 
yet be well; the sorrow she manifests arises from the sight 
of his suffering, and the cruel usage to which he has been 
subjected. He yet believes that hope is gone, and that he 
sees her who is the strongest link that binds him to earth, 
for the last time. We do not wish to be mere eulogists: 
we cannot tell what may be said by the critic who limits 
his remarks to the mere technicalities of the art—but we 
must say that the mind which could imagine, and the hand 
that could execute the scene here depicted, must be those 
of a painrer. We have spoken of the influence exercised 
over the mind of the visitor, by the praying mother; but 
here, the liveliest emotions are excited in the breast; we 
feel the most profound sympathy for the beings before us: 
indeed, so strongly are our feelings concentrated upon the 
objects, or rather upon the ideas which they excite within 
us, that we scarcely find room for admiration of the Artist : 
he becomes lost in his work, and our admiration seems 
the result of after reflection. When such effects are pro- 
duced, there must be excellence, and excellence of a high 
order. 

The painter of the four last named pictures, is Mrs. 
Spencer, better known by her maiden name as Miss Lilly 
Martin ; and though possessed of such lofty powers, as she 
unquestionably is, she is at this moment struggling with 
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overwhelming embarrassments; as an instance, we will 
state, that the last painting we have named, a painting 
that shews how rapidly the lady is advancing in her art, 
was painted over another picture, because the painter had not 
the means of purchasing canvass!!! Ought this so to be? 

We had an interview with Mrs. Spencer a few days 
ago, and were much charmed with the unaffected naivete 
with which she gave us some account of her early love of 
painting, and her continued struggles. Her parents are 
French; Mr. Martin was a very successful teacher of his 
native language in England, and afterwards in New York. 
Desiring to enjoy the tranquillity of country life, he pur- 
chased a farm in Ohio, but being inexperienced in agricul- 
tural affairs, his speculations were not successful. 

It was here, buried in the Western woods, that the pen- 
chant of his daughter, Lilly, developed itself. The earliest 
incident recollected by Mr. M., as indicative of her pecu- 
liar turn of mind, was on an oceasion when he had a 
drawing of an eye to be used in illustrating a lecture he 
was about to deliver on optics ; this, Lily copied with such 
wonderful accuracy, as to astonish him, and this ..o when 
she was about five years old. After this, she was allowed 
to amuse herself in her own way, and every stray piece of 
paper became the recipient of a sketch. She was espe- 
cially fond of drawing figures the size of life, and soon 
every fireboard was ornamented, every wall in the house 
covered with the products of her prolific pencil. She 
speaks of the time when she first had an opportunity of 
colouring, as a delightful period. She obtained from a 
painter an old cast-away pallet, to which some of the 
colour which it had contained still adhered, carefully re- 
moving the upper film, and with the aid of some old brushes 
she had procured, she made the most of her prize. 

When about eighteen, she produced her Circassian 
slave, a picture which at once drew attention to her. She 
removed to Cincinnati, where she has painted pictures 
that have been much admired; the Emigrants, especially, 
has been the subject of much encomium. Il Tamborino, 
is a very beautiful painting, which we neglected to name, 
when speaking of the Art-Union Exhibition, where it can 
now be seen. Her Eve is an excellent production. Our 
common mother appears as at the time when, first awaken- 
ing to consciousness, she beholds her figure reflected in the 
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466 MRS. SPENCER’S EVE. 


pellucid water; the subject is from the 4th book of Para- 
dise Regained : 


“That day I oft remember, when from sleep 

I first awaked, and found myself reposed 
Under a shade of flowers,— 

Not distant far from thence, a murm’ring sound 
Of waters issued from a cave, and spread 

Into a liquid plain 





I thither went 
With unexperienced thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, that to me seemed another sky. 
As I bent down to look, just opposite 
A shape within the wat’ry gleam appear’d 
Bending to look on me. I started back, 
It started back, but pleased | soon return’d, 
Pleased it return’d as soon, with answ’ring looks 


Of sympathy and love.” 


The figure is necessarily naked, but from the child-like 
innocence of its expression, and the chaste manner of its 
execution, it affords no incentive to the prurient mind. An 
Old Man in a snow storm, supported by his youngest 
daughter, is also a good picture; the artist has been very 
successful in portraying in the countenance of the old 
man, that appearance of passive endurance, and helpless 
decrepitude, so observable in old age. But it is needless 
for us to particularise the whole of her pictures; they 
may be seen by calling at the room of the Art-Union in 
College Hall, and at her residence in the same street under 
the Universalist Church. Some of her productions she 
has been compelled to dispose of for a very inadequate 
remuneration, in consequence of her pressing necessities. 
Hard is her lot, to be subjected to difficulties now, for her 
whole career has been one series of struggles. We have 
spoken above of the impediments with which Genius has 
to contend, especially when its opportunities are limited 
to the slender aids to be found in our Western woods; but 
how much those diffiulties must be increased in the case 
of a lady, who is compelled to attend to the daily routine 
of domestic employment. “The course of true love never 


did run smooth,” is a saying that will apply to the love of 


Art, as well as to what is called “love” par excellence. 
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Some persons hesitate to afford genius their aid in its 
struggles, because appearances of a promising character 
sometimes prove fallacious. But we think there is one 
test that is infallible. Some of the more mechanical parts 
of a painter’s Art may be acquired where there is little or 
no Genius, and such a painter may produce a picture in 
which it might be difficult to point out any positive defect, 
yet the whole be so tame and insipid, as to have no more 
of the merit of a picture than is possessed by the drawing 
of an architect. But when the picture glows with spirit 
and fire, when life animates the flesh, and intelligence 
beams from the countenance, when the figures have an 
expression that speaks to our feelings, and awakens our 
emotions, then there is what never can be acquired, there 
is mind, soul, intellect. To impart life, vigour, passion, 
mind, to a painting, the artist’s soul must be instinct 
with the true spirit of poetry. And it is this lofty talent 
that we claim to be the possession of the lady, of whose 
productions we are speaking, that incommunicable gift 
that constitutes true Genius. 

In our remarks upon Mrs. Spencer’s pictures, we have 
attempted nothing like criticism : we cannot, at a time when 
she is so fettered with difficulties, as to be compelled daily 
to lay down the pallet to perform the drudgery of a house ; 
we cannot at such a time, search for defects with a critic’s 
eye. It may be said that her faults ought to be held up, 
that she may be led to shun them; but she is now com- 
pelled to paint that she may live, and is thus deprived of 
the opportunity of studying that she may improve. But 
she does improve in spite of all—her last splendid produc- 
tion, the Prison scene, is a proof that she has talent that 
can make advances even amid all the obstructions that lie 
in her course. 

We hope that our humble attempt to call attention to 
this lady’s merits, will not be in vain; or rather, we hope 
that the splendid emanations of her own pencil will be 
allowed to plead her cause. 

In conclusion, we would say, this is a case that appeals 
in a particular manner to the sympathies of her sex. 
Woman is rarely. so situated as to make the brightest 
manifestation of her genius in the higher departments of 
Science, Literature and Art. Wherever, therefore, she 
does surmount the difficulties resulting from the unfavour- 
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t ¥ 468 WOMAN AND ART. 

bay able social position she is forced to occupy, she should be 
bee g regarded with double interest asa living argument against 
ig ik the often asserted inferiority of her sex. Art can never 
Rik; ° be perfected until woman impresses it with her own nature. 
(ke It needs the impartation of her spirit—the eloquence of 
ey, her affections. This is powerfully pourtrayed in the pic- 
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4 Art. LXXXV.—TEMPTATION AND RESISTANCE. 





BY JOHN PATTERSON. 


Tue winds were rough, and blasts full strong 
Tried many a tall and towering tree ; 

The roar was loud, the winds blew long,— 

Oppressors they against the free. 


And many a one was seen to yield 
Before the fury of the storm, 

And prostrate lay upon the field 

A stately, once—now fallen form. 










Until he stood, a stately tower, 
Unawed by winds or threat’ning ill. 


ti 

Of these were some, which, long before, t] 

Had yielded to the sweeping blast u 

One single root, then more and more, h 

Until the winds triumphed at last. ti 

Vv 

And others there that never met a 

The fury of so wild a gale, fe 

Uprooted lay,—and ever yet h 

Lie still beneath the low wind’s wail. a 

But there was one, one stately oak, ; 

3 That stood ‘against the rushing storm, & 

7 And every wild and fearful stroke " 

ay But showed the splendour of his form. d 

aie: ; And every blast that tried his power, : 

a _ ' But made it strong, and stronger still, . 
re . 
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And that great oak shall stand alone, 
When yielding compeers lowly lie, 

And furious winds have round him strown 
The old and young, the low, the high. 


Thus storms of vice assail the soul, 
And many a spirit prostrate lies, 

That once bade fair to reach the goal, 
And grow and bloom beyond the skies. 


But that one oak which never yields, 
Nor breaks a fibre to the last, 

Is he, who, grown in virtue’s fields, 
Ne’er bent before temptation’s blast. 


He meets its wrath while others cower, 
And when its fury most assails ; 

Resistance strengthens virtue’s power,— 
It yields not to the rushing gales. 


Art. LXXXVI.—ROMAN: LAND LAWS.* 


Marivs moved with the impetuosity of unreined ambi- 
tion. His thirst of power grew with age. His hatred of 
the nobility, contracted when he was in obscurity, contin- 
ued, although he had laid the foundations of nobility in 
his own house. He had served his country faithfu!ly in 
times of exceeding danger, and this gave him influence 
with the people. Supported by a large party, he aimed 
at the supreme power. But he was overcome, and 
forced to exile himself. Many were employed to spy out 
his retreat, and take his life. A German soldier, engaged 
at Minturne to put him to death, was overawed by his as- 
pect, and recoiled from the task; and the people of the 
place favoured his escape, as if moved by some unaccount- 
able power. He sat majestically on the ruins of Carthage. 
To a lictor who brought him the orders of the Pretor to 
depart, he said, “Go, tell him that you have seen Marius 
sitting on the ruins of Carthage.” He returned, however, 
on hearing that a powerful party had declared in his fa- 


* Concluded from page 380, 
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470 MARIUS—SYLLA. 








vour, and became consul the seventh time. But he soon 
had a presentiment of speedy death, and gave signs of a 
distracted mind. The words of a poet continually sounded 
in his ears, “ Horrid is the dying lion’s den.” He took to 
the excessive use of wine, contracted a pleurisy, and died 
on the seventh day of his illness, leaving a multitude of 
crimes to darken the page of history. 

Tumult now, in a great measure, subsided. Sylla re- 
modeled the government of the Commonwealth, bravely 
repelled the enemies of Rome, and, when fifty-eight years 
of age, resigned his authority, and retired to his villa near 
Cume, where he died before reaching the age of sixty. In 
re-constructing the government, he made some regulations 
concerning the land. He gave the lands forfeited by the 
adherents of the opposite faction, to the army. 


**Spoletum, Interamna, Preeneste, Fluentia, Nola, Sulmo, Vola- 
terra, together with the countries of Samnium and Lucania, were 
depopulated to make way for the legions who had served under 
himself in the reduction of his enemies. In these new inhabitants 
of Italy, whose prosperity depended on his safety, he had a guard 
to his person, and a sure support to his power. By changing their 
condition from that of soldiers to landholders and peasants, he dis- 
pelled, at the same time, that dangerous cloud of military power, 
which he himself or his antagonists had raised over the common- 
wealth, and provided for the permanency of any reformations he 
was to introduce into the civil establishment. The troops, from 
soldiers of fortune, became proprietors of land, and interested in 
the preservation of peace. In this manner, whatever may have 
been his intention in this arbitrary act of power, so cruel to the 
innocent sufferers, if there were any such, the measure had an 
immediate tendency to terminate the public confusion. Its future 
consequences, in pointing out to new armies, and to their ambitious 
leaders, a way to supplant their fellow-citizens in their property, 
and to practise usurpations more permanent than that of Sylla, 
were probably not then foreseen.” 


But the death of old Marius, and the re-organisation of 
the government, did not long secure the commonwealth 
against the storms of ambition. Young Marius followed 
the footsteps of his father, but did not long survive. The 
youthful Pompey followed, claiming a triumph while yet 
unbearded, and of whom Sylla said, “It appears to be my 
fate, in my old age, to fight with boys.” Cesar came, also, 
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against whom Sylla warned the people, saying, “ Beware 


of him; there is many a Marius in the person of that young’ 


man.” These events transpired about a quarter of a cen- 
tury before Christ. 

Cesar’s history is familiar to the world. 

The Mass have always had reason to complain of the 
oppressions of the Few, and, although it is noble to feel 
and exercise an interest in their behalf, yet designing men 
have often inflamed their prejudices, and attempted to re- 
lieve them, for the purpose of advancing their ambitious 

rojects. This was often the case in the history of the 
tomans, and more particularly so with Cataline. He met 
the poor, and, under the disguise of a high regard for their 
welfare, and deep indignation at the unequal and unjust 
distribution of wealth and power, sought the favour of the 
people in the most daring and traitorous undertakings. 
* All the wealth of the State, all authority,” he said, “is 
engrossed by a few, while others of more merit are kept 
in poverty and obscurity, and oppressed with debts.” No- 
thing could be truer than this; but the speech was made to 
sanctify treason. In our day, evil-spirited appeals to the 
people are made by demagogues:; but those who look to 
no party or sect for promotion, and yet labour for Reform, 
do it from a deep sense of duty, and from a desire to in- 
crease the happiness of all mankind. 


We hear but little more concerning the disposition of 


land at Rome. About ten years before Christ, 


* One of the Tribunes, Servilius Rullus, soon after his admission 
into office, under pretence of providing settlements for many of the 
citizens, promulgated the heads of an Agrarian law, which he car- 
ried to the senate and the people. The subject of former grants 
was now in a great measure exhausted, and all ltaly was inhabited 
by Roman citizens. This tribune proposed a new expedient to open 
settlements for the indigent, not by conquest, but by purchase. It 
was proposed that all estates, territories, or possessions of any sort, 
which belonged to the republic, should be sold; that all acquisitions 
of territory recently made, and the spoils taken from any enemy, 
should be disposed of in the same manner: that the money arising 
from such sales should be employed in purchasing arable ‘and cul- 
tivable lands, to be assigned in lots to the needy citizens; and that, 
to carry this law into execution, ten commissioners should be named 
in the same manner in which the pontiffis were named, not by the 
whole people, but by seventeen of the tribes selected by lot; that 
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472 CONCLUSION. 








these commissioners should be judges, without appeal, of what was 


or was not public property; of what was to be sold, of what was 


to be bought, and at what price; that they were to receive and 
judge of the accounts of every consul, or other officer, except Pom- 
pey, commanding in any province, where any capture was made, 
or new territory acquired; and, in short, that they should, during 
five years, which was the intended term of their commission, be 
the sole masters of all property within the empire, whether public 
or private.” 


Pompey had now distinguished himself in the wars, and 
the question arose of providing settlements for the veterans 
who had served under him. 


* The other proposal, relating to the provision to be made for 
the soldiers of Pompey, was, by L. Flavius, one of the tribunes, 
moved in the assembly of the people, under the title of an Agrarian 
law. In this act, to prevent the imputation of partiality to any 
particular description of men, certain gratuities were projected for 
the indigent citizens in general; and, to enable the commonwealth 
to extend its bounty, it was proposed first of all to revoke the con- 
veyance of certain lands, which, having belonged to the public in 
the consulate of P. Mucius and L. Calpurnius, were sold by the 
senate; and that the price should be restored to the purchasers. 
[t was proposed likewise to seize certain lands which had been 
confiscated by Sylla, but not appropriated; and to allot, during five 
years, the revenues of the late conquests in Asia to purchase lands, 
which should be distributed in terms of this act.” 


But I will not pursue this subject farther. Rome is now 
rapidly on the decline. From this subject, we learn sev- 
eral valuable lessons. 

_ 1. That the principal source of national corruption is 
inequality of condition among the people, favoured by law. 

2. That where the Few seek and controul the wealth 
of a nation, regardless of the natural rights and happiness 
of the Many, a tide of corruption will inevitably flow in to 
degrade all classes, and destroy the Nation. 

3. That where the laws favour inequality, a wide field 
is opened for demagogues and designing men, who will 
strike down both liberty and law. 

Other lessons have been deduced in a previous number. 


END OF VOLUME I. 















THE HERALD OF TRUTH. 


The “Herald of Truth” for March was published with the usual punctuality 
of the monthly issues, but las necessarily lain unnoticed till now. As far as time has 
been permitted us to read it, we have found it worthy of the companionship of the 
numbers that have preceded it, and of its editor.—It bears ample evidence of the 
qualities that have charterized it from the first—an earnest seeking after Truth, a 
warm desire to be useful, and a tone of manly independence.— Cin. Gazette. 


Henatp or Truta.—The March No. of this Magazine, was issued last week. 
As an independent and profound Reformer, Mr, Hine and his correspondents take 
a high stand, restrained only by moral conservatism—they bow not to precedent or 
authority, unless sustained by truth and useful practical demonstration; and reach 
forward into the future, that they may familiarize the mind to progress and contrast 
it with the future—Hope, not Reverence, predominates.— Cincinnati Times. 


Tas Heraty or Truta.—The March No. of this periodical has been before 
us for some days. We have hastily glanced over its pages, but not with an eye to 
giving ita careful review. The Herald of Truth, we are glad to perceive, has 
through its objects and the talent and industry of the man to whom the introduction 
of these objects has been particularly entrusted, already attained a high standing in 
the knowledge and good wishes of the many who know it from personal inspection. 
The present is the third number of its issue under its present name. General re- 
form, in all the departments of individual and soeial life, is the grand object of the 
Herald of Truth. The well known abilities of its Editors, L. A. Hine, and his 
pure-minded zeal in every cause which promises benefit to the human family, pecu- 
liarly fit him for controlling the columns of this periodical.—Cin. Commercia 


We see nothing yet which should cause us to retract the opinion of its merits 
which we have heretofore expressed. Its leading article upon the Mission of Art is 
opportune. Talking of Art reminds us of the principal objection we have to the 
manner of the writers for this periodical. It lacks literary grace. They do not lack 
dignity nor force; but we think that a nicer appreciation of the delicacies of style, 
and a more ready skill in their use, would render their dissertations more attractive. 
We are no admirers of literary foppery, and would not be understood to insinuate 
that the Herald of Truth was graceless. We do not doubt that, all we desire, neat- 
ness and polish, will be the fruit of time.—*“Cin. Herald.” 


Tas Henatp or Trutu.—This is the title of a new monthly publication, of 
much interest and great value. Through the politeness of a friend, we have been 
favored with a perusal of all the numbers issued, and we must confess our candid 
conviction of its being not only one of the best publications of the day, but the only 
one, of which we know, which is based upon the single and substantial foundation 
of truth—independent in its arguments, and rational and moral in its subjects, 
which are discussed with no ordinary ability—it is calculated to acquire a very 
prominent position, by its intrinsic merits, in the literary world, We were well 
repaid for a careful perusal of the first three numbers, by the interest and good 
sense, with sound arguments, with which they are interspersed. We cannot too 
highly recommend it to our readers, The editor, LL. A. Hine, Esq., is one of the 
best writers in our country; and many of the articles are prepared by him, which is 
enough to insure its patrons that it will fully come up to their most sanguine cntici- 
pations.— The People’s Forum, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


The “Herald of Truth,” we are pleased to see, is receiving high praise 
abroad. The New York Tribune, the Washington Era, the St. Louis Republican, 
the Louisville Journal, and other judicious papers, speak of Mr. Hine and his enter- 
prise in very gratifying terms.—Cincinnati Gazette. 


Henatr or Trvuta.—The March No. of this very neat, highly intellectual, and 
very independent work has reached us. Mr. Hine, the Editor is an able Reviewer. 
He has a mind of his own, and anon he makes it manifest, whenever his convictions 
of true reform require, through at the expense sometimes of the views of those he 
takes in hand. Well, we like him none the less for this. We have a pithy article 
in this number, on “The College and the Church.’’ The former he makes “a 
great benefit, and also a great curse.” He points out several leading defects in our 
educational institutions, the chief of which is, that students are not impressed with 
the True Object of Life. Then he shows wherein he considers the church wrong. 
He tells some ‘sore truths,’ but says ‘they must be told before the church will shake 
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THE HERALD OF TRUTH. 


the dust from her mantle, and go to work vigorously in the cause of human redemp- 
tion.’ One particular is amusing. He makes the clergy the main supporters of the 
gallows. He says “they visit the prisoner doomed to death, administer to him the 
consolations of religion, pronounce him converted and prepared for heaven, but with 
the same breath declare him wnfit for earth, and defend the law that launches him 
inte eternity.” Mr. H. however speaks not against the church, for he acknowledges 
she has the Mighty God, for her founder and head—that her walks are pleasant, and 
her courts sacred, There are several valuable papers in the March number.— Wes- 
tern Recorder. 


Tue Herarp or Truta.—This publication, published at Cincinnati, 
and edited by Mr. L. A. Hine, comes to us in an exceedingly neat and 
well printed form, and contains much that is original, and somewhat 
startling tothe mind. The editor is one of those who fearlessly utters 
his sentiments, (which by the bye, we cannot altogether concur ‘2 and 
is indefatigable in the cause he has espoused. No. 3 contains an %cel- 
lent article entitled the “‘Mission of Art,” also a continuation of ‘Roman 
Land Laws,” which will be read with much interest. Subscription 
price $3,00 per annum.—Farmer and Mechanic. 


Tue Heratp or Trutns.—A monthly periodical, published at Cin- 
cinnati, L. A. Hine, Editor, has reached its third number. The Editor 
takes up the various reforms which the progress of the age is shadowing 
forth; he examines them with a philosophical mind, unprejudiced by old 
landmarks or conservatism, sifting the gold from the dregs, and makes 
plain the good. The publication is a pioneer in reform, one which the 
times call for, and one which, under the guidance of so talented and 
classic a writer, will do infinite good; we hope that Mr. Hine will re- 
ceive that patronage which the benevolent design of the work merits.— 
0. S. Tribune. 


LITERARY DEPOT. 


CROPPER & SON, Dealers in Cheap Publications, and Agents for Periodi- 
cals, are found on the Northwest corner of Fifth and Walnut streets. They are 
Agents for the Herald of Truth. 
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# our land, I know of but two or three which pretend to be devoted to the Cause 





' the honest opinions of any individual, if they be opposed to the general senti- 
|ment. Hence, the Periodicals of the day, do not maintain an unreserved alle- 








PROSPECTUS. 


THE HERALD OF TRUTH, 




















Txe Journals of the day may be divided into three classes—the Sectarian, 
the Partizan, and the Popular. Of the fifteen hundred serial publications in 


of Truth on all subjects, unrestrained by sectarian or partizan interest, or by 
a desire, from selfish motives, to please the greatest number of readers. Those} 
which aye not controlled by some religious sect, or political party, or other 
society of exclusives, are decidedly of the popular class, and will defend no 
cause, @®wever good, if it be unfavourably regarded by the mass; nor publish 


giance to Truth, on the triamph of which depends the greatest good of the 
human family. The Cause of Truth demands Journals devoted to her inter- 
ests, through whose pages the thoughts of every candid mind can be brought 
before the public and thoroughly canvassed. 

To supply, in part, this desideratum, is the Heratp or Trut# projected. It 





| phers have demonstrated the infinite Wisdom and boundless Benevolence off 
§| God in contemplating His ical Universe, and it is time the same demon- 


fj afflict mankind, indicate the deepest confusion and disorder. He is not re 




















will be emphatically what its name purports, a Herald of Truth, on all subjects, 
without reference to the interest'of any exclusive Sect, Party, or Society, or to 
popular considerations. 

t will be devoted to the interests of Religion, Philosophy, Literature, Sci- 
ence and Art. It will review such of the new publications as are of substantial 
value, and canvass all questionable doctrines that may be published. Philoso- 


| stration were made in relation t0 the Mental World. In the former, the sub- 
limest Order is manifest, while in the latter, the debasement and miseries that 


sponsible for the evils of the Mental Universe, for man originated them, « 
by man they can and will be removed. 

The discussion of the laws of our mental and physical organizations, and 
| the necessity of obedience to them, as the only mode of human regeneration 
| will constitute a particular feature of the Heratp or Trurtx. 

It will engage vigorously in all the Reforms of the day which are founded 
in Truth, and as it will “ hope all things” and “believe all things,” for the 
final triumph of Humanity over all evil, the only limit to its aspiration wil 
| be the entire redemption of the Human Race. 

The Heratp or Trurs is published monthly, in Cincinnati, containing 
eighty octavo pages, neatly printed on fine paper. It will comprise two vol 
umes annually, of 480 pages each, and will be offered on the following libe 
| ral terms: 

One yearly subscription, $3.00; Two copies per bce $5.00; Five copies 
| r year, $11.00; Ten copies per year, $20.00; Twenty copies per year 
830.00. The offer of twenty copies for the extraordinarily low price of $30 
is made to those alone who form a club and order the work to be sent to the 
same Post Office. A liberal discount will be made to Agents. 

The Heratp or Tuts is placed on a firm basis by several individuals o 
great pecuniary power. It will appear promptly on the first of each month. 

Papers copying this Prospectus a few times will receive the work. 

Cincinnati, January 1, 1847, L A. HINE, Editor. 
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